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PREFACE 


In my book Islam in the Sudan I try to show that the social, 
cizltunl, Aad tdigioo; enviroAmeat of the Sudanese is a 
tieasufc-house in which patterns of life have been built up 
and through which their religbus aspirations can express 
themselves freely. In friis book I have tried, by an Wysis 
of missionaiy activities in the Sudan, to stimulate creative 
thought in missionary thinking. The missionary is asked to 
study the patterns of Sudanese religious life reverently, to 
try by Kviog contact with the Sudanese to feel theit signi- 
ficance in theit lives, and leam how to encourage the gro^ 
of a Christian community in the Islamic Sudan that will be 
truly indigenous. 

J. S. Trimingham 

OUDOUfAN 

1947 




CHAPTER I 


THE STORY OF MISSIONARY EFFORT 

I. Sijm Hit 

Hie Nor thern S udan was once a C^tian land. Undoubtedly 
gHTOoR y ptla^ an jmp otttnT part in the lives of the 
t gipKp ut tnat It was a pAft Is'lgKBW by IH’Cdin- 

^Semsappeatance so that not a vestige imains, 

The Sudan lost touch with Qmsdamty during the Funj 
period in the sixteenth century forits lelarionship with Abys- 
sinia hardly constituted suefia link, until the Egyptian con- 
quest, That conquest, which opened up the Sudan to an cia 
x& uflpatallcled exploitation, also opened the way to the ftrst 
heioic;, if premature, misaionary enterprise. The Church of 
Rome was the fint to consider and attempt missionBry enter- 
prise in the vast spaces of the Sudani and the first group of 
Aoshian Roman Catholic fathers arrived in Khamuxn in 
Fefiuary 1848. Whilst the principal object of the Mission 
wilfi ihc cohV&sion of pagans, Acy protested against the 
datfAnof the Egyptian Government forbidding missionary 
work amongst Muslims and were able to secure land in Khar- 
totUD upon which to build a mission centre. In 18 jr Gon- 
dOkoio station was founded and in 1855 that of the 'Holy 
CtDss’ at the village of Angwen. These stations had to be 
riwidod8din 18^ as a result of the incredible toll taken by 
the land of the lives of the missionaries. In rB6i the Fian- 
riscans tool over the vicariate. A party of thirty settled 2war 

_ ^ ^ope GngOET XVI iw}cd« bnef h 1146 conedtutiag Ccntsl Afnesa 
ricaqitc ipostaik. Tbis gare the ob|em d the |»tD(»sed mtsaioa u the 
coOTeniod of the negiDes, the ^uppieasioft of the Bbv^t^ade and the cue 
*rf any Romui Catbglica wTjrkIpg in tbc Upper Nik wgionfl. 
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ro THE CHRlSnAN approach to ISLAM IN THE SUDAA 
Kska on the White Nile, but after the death of ir 

mo ycats, thec^S^^m^ to K^r toun^ The Yicariate wsm 
transferred to the Verona'* G 5 lte|e in 1867 and Fathr 
Combooi was appointed pro-vicai apostolic for Centra 
Africa. Sit Samud Baker wrote of the enterprise of tbes« 

devoted men: 

/ 

Didicitlt and almost iinposs^le ts the tg$k of the missiooaiy. Th 
Austrian Missioci has and their stations have been foisalcen 

their pious labour was hopcIcas,aiid the devoted fathers died upor 
the baiten field. . . . The time has not yet arrived for missioduf 
enterprise in those countries; but at the same time a sensible mar 
might do good service by living among the natives, and provini 
to thrir material minds that persons do exist whose happines' 
consists in doing good to oth^,^ 

In 1 878, after the death of Smith and O'NcOl In Uganda 
General Gordon^ the Govetnor of Equatoria, who wa^ 
greatly venerated in evangelical circles in England, op 
pressed by the savagery of this Huelcss poesession* and it 
great needs, and realking that the only hope lay in Chris 
tknity, wrote to the Secretary of the Church Missioaar 
Society ofiering protection and assistance to any party pass 
ing through the Sudan to the country of M’tesa. But, he 
advised them, ‘there ate better fields, much more fertile, ana 
without the drawbacks of this stuck-up savage*. He adviser 
thenoito seek a ‘lower platform* if the C.M.S. was to attain 'du 
object that sincere Christians have in view, divested of tht 
daptap glory which attaches to its explorers or Missions ia 
unknown lands*.* Gordon had in view the opening of work 
among the A^nde tribe. 

The CM.S., however, was not willing to commence work 
in a new area and kept to its old programme. Gordon did no 
minifflixe the difficulties of the task, and in a letter to hv 

* /.(jBwVii, TO. 107. 1 13. 

* LettEt of GDrdon quoted in Th$ Cbmb AUitiOMiy Iut«iiiffoar^ Ma’ 
JSS5, p. iSi. 
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sister, gives his view of the kind of Rpostle of Christ who 
:x)uld work in such a region: 

VPheie will you iind an apostil I will explain what I mean by 
[he tom- He must be a man who has died entircly to the world; 
who has no ties of any sott; who longs for dca^ when it may 
plosc God to take who can bear the intense dulness of 
these couatiiesi who seeks for few letters; and who an beat the 
bought of dying deserted. Now, there ate few, very, My few 
neo who can accept this post. But no half-measure will do. . . . 
K man must give up everything, understand sveiyihtf^i ttftfyibtHg, 
» do anything for Qitist here. No half or three-quarter measure 
ftdlida And yet, what a £eldl' 

In 1875, just before the dse of the Mahdi, another group 
Itomah^GtEolTc ^>sioQsiks under Father Boaomi 
unvsTurKordof^ and work was commenced at Delen 
biiliii^, El Obeyd and Melbis. They were captured in 1882 
M>ti after the dse of the Mahdi, refused to become Muslims 
ifld spent years m captivity in Omdunnao. Some of them 
•ttCo^c Jln escaping ^duding Father Ohrw^er, wjjio 
vidtc ati account cJhK ex^ences,^ aha went to wort in 
JawSkin until he was able to return to Omdurman after thfe 
econquest. 

Most of the other Christi^ in t]^ Sudan, Copts, Greeks^ 
kbyssmians and otbi^, joined Ishun fr om Three at 
eak are known to’ have refused, with no evil consequences. 
^ was a Copt called Riaq Allah ^ukti, who when brought 
}cfbie die M^di said, ‘My father was a Christian, my mother 
vas a Christian, and 1 am a Christian, and will remain so. 
■Icre is my neck, you may kill me if you like/ Another was 
. Greek whose name is not preserved, and the third a Coptic 
Ionian, U rntn Na*unu. 

jTie death of Gord QnJfla88i.gtiinujaj^ C.M.S. to, 
> r^a« for the time when the Sudan should again be open 

\ Gtfwa/ Gordat to bis sisior, 1902, pp. ijo-i. 

it^Yoar/ R.VWngate, iSS). 
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and ^3,000 was sent spontaneously to open a fimd for a 
■Guidon Mcmoml MisabojPreliminary work was done in 
General F. T. Ha^^s journey to Saw^n and Hodaida in 
i886, whose lepotts inspired the Hon. Ian Kdth-Falcooer 
to give his life for Arabia. Dr. Haipur of the C.M.S. Medical 
Mission in Egypt also visited Sawakin in 1B90 for famine 
relief work. But the time had not yet come. 

2. Tix of Modm Miuhtiary Enirrprist 

J. Krapt the pioneer C.Af.S. imssionary in East A6cia> 
wrote as follows in fhc later years of his life, ^ idea of a 
chain of mission stations (ftc^ the Cape to Caito) will yet 
be taken up by successive generations and orried out, fior 
the idea is always conedv^ tens of years before the deed 
comes to pass. This idea I bequeath to every missionary 
coming to East Africa.’^ 

When, after Omdnnnan, the British and Egyptian flags 
floated over the Sudan, the way seemed to be open to forge 
new links in the chain of Krapf 's ^Pilgrim Mission*, and two 
societies, the Church Missionary Society and the American 
United Presbyterian Mission, both of whom had long ex- 
pcrience of work in Muslim lands, were ready with plans 
for advance. 

On Lord Kitchener’s return to England in 1899, a depu- 
tation from the C.M.S. waited on him to bring before him 
their plans for the Sudan. They were met with a rcfosal of 
permission to undertake missionaty work the Muslim 
Sudan ‘on the grounds that nothing must be deyoe to arouse 
Moslem fanaticism’. Lord Kifcbcner, however, raised no 
objections to missionary wods, in the aT 

the CM.S. Centenary Meeting on znd May 1899 3 e Secre- 
tary of the C.M.S. thtiUed his audience when he declared: 

Ihe Cbmmitcee arc preparing to send pioneer paifics into the 

1 W. w. Cash. The Chafing Sikbn, p. 7 B. 
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yist Sudan by tbe two routes through which it is most accessible. 
At Tripoli a small band arc studying Hausa, and will, God wiU- 
iog, shoitly proceed up the Niger for the Hinsa States; and from 
Caito in the autumn of the yeu it is hoped a party will go up 
the Nile to occupy some plaas in the ecpatorkl provinces of the 
Eastern Sudan. The Committee anticipate that, in answer to many 
players, the existing interdict on missionary work among the 
Mohammedans of the Upper Nile will shoitly be removed. 

The Rev. Llewellyn H. Gwynne was the first C.M.S. 
nllssioQaty to be sent to tbe Sudan. Ifc sailed oa yid Novem- 
ber 1899. \iPbea he arrived in Cairo tbe authorities would 
not allow him to proceed further until the country was more 
settled; but after the IMifa’s death he and Dr. Harpur, the 
head cf the C.M.S. Hospital in Old Cairo, were allowed to 
gb, on the strict understanding that they were not to speak 
to' Muslims about Chnstknity. Since missionary work was 
ruled out and it was impossible at that time to proceed south. 
Kitchener asked Mf.Gwynnc to act as cb^lain to the 
tioops, there being then no dvilians in Omdutman. In this 
way he succeeded in gaining the confidence of both the 
a^Rilnistrative authotities^^d the local popuktioij and 
ir h to his early anomalous position as a mlBSiwiary of 
the C.M.S. and chaplain to the administratioii that we owe the 
present happy relationship between the two branches of the 
Church of ^gland in the Sudan-^the English dvil popular 
tion and the work of the C.M.S. Dr. Harpur was allowed 
to do a little medical work in a mud hut on the edge of 
Omdurman, but was hampered by the reputation of 
‘poisossei’ Rttadacd to all dortocs through the Kha.h&*s use 
of them as his offidal poisoners. He returned to his work 
in Cairo aftor less than a year’s stay and was succeeded by 
Dr. Chorley Hall. 

The United Presbyterian Misdan went through a similar 
expedenec. The Rev. Kelly Giffcn was the great pioneer 
missionary. He and Dr. Andrew Watson took a prellmimry 
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tour in the Sudan in 1899 to sunrey the field. la Omdatnian 
they found Mr. Gwynne and Dr. Harpur, with whom they 
lodged, thus inaugurating the era of co-opeiation between , 
“•the C.M,S. and the American Society which has been so 
impoitatit a future oi mission work in the Sudan* On tl^r 
return to Cairo they rc^fSd on the need for an immediate 
forward move, and suggested that the Aabic-speaking Injiii 
(Evangelical) Chmth Egypt might adopt the Muslim 
Sudan as its sphere of missionary enterprise. In 1900 the 
Kelly Gi^ and Dr. H. T. McLaughlin, with an InjUi 
pakor, the Rev. }abd HannS, were appointed to the Sudan. 
As they were about to leave, the adminiatfation^ as with the 
C.M.S., refused them permission to work in the north, but 
promised to grant them all fidlitics for work beyond, in 
the pagan Sudan*. They proceeded, however, with their 
wives in faith to Omdurman, where they began to gather 
the members of the Injiii Church who were working in the 
Sudan into congregations, and in so doing developed the 
natural missionary approach. Leaving Mr. Hanna to organize 
the Injilis, they pressed up the White Nile for a survey which 
resulted in the tecommendadon that work should be started 
amongst the Shilluks on the Sobat River, and eventually in 
1902 they set sail to found the station at Doleib Hill. 

. ly Government began to relax their restrictions during 
tb*^ le of Dr. Hall,' as the people came to realize the de JactQ 
-H^uin policy of the Government whatever the reasons, and 
the Sudanese were allowed to talk with missionaries and 
attend Christian meetings of their own free The Jotfntal 

of Dr. Hall reveals how closely he had adhered to the pro- 
hibition against talking about religion, although it cost him 
much hcart'buming to pass by the opportunities of witness- 
ii^ to Jesus Christ which came to him continually. To the 
selfless and devoted service of Alexander and Eva Hall is 

' Decemhet to bia dath in October 1903. The piobibition agaiut 
oiimiarian witli MtnNmfi ibotir rdigioa w«s vrtbdiHVTi la 1903. 
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doe the honour of first breaking through the rock-cnist of 
Sudanese fanaticism against m^cal niissiooaries, so that 
£iieiidship and trust took the pla ce pfpt ejodjiceatid suspicion, 
TEeisMrSttact from Dr. U^^sjotirpal, cited nth May 
1901; 

Tto women came from the house of Shaikh 'AU at-Tdm. While 
waiting to see me they told my wife, 'before you came we believed 
the talk that the people here were poisoners and we used to pass 
by the house far away, but now we don't believe that’. An en- 
couraging testimony to the value of lady workers in the Soudan. 

These two possessed to a deep degree those qualities of 
patiencct hopefulness and deep concern for Muslims, with- 
out which no one should dare to take up work amongst 
them as a follower of Christ. 

The strange fact was that the lives of these pioneers in 
Otndurmao was of great help to the Govemment in remov- 
ing the prejudice of the Sudanese against the the 
Government itself— for that prejudice is against things non- 
Muslim and no amount of appeasement will ever reconcile 
Muslims to what they regard as a Christian Goverament. 

Educational work soon followed, amongst boys, by the 
.^^ricans, and girls, by the after a statement by 

totd Cromer in his report for looz.^ lAccor dingly. the 
American Mission started a^boy,'d,.sPboC(I ia.Khaxtouin in 
'1902 , whcnKrGi&aretum^ &om the Sobat^ in connecdon 
with wlucli a Boys' Home soon developed, and in 1909 a 
'Girls’ Boarding School at^Khattb um Noitl^ 
started a girls' school in a shop at KSartottm in^oj u^th 
Mr. Gwynne as its 'headmistress’ as he loves to style him- 
self;* and in Omdutman in 1905 when Mrs, Hall returned 
to the Sudan and where she remained until her death in 1 92 ; . 
At first in these schools the majority of the pupils were of 

* Cf. exciact frtxn 1904 Repoit, q.v, op. 16-iB, below. 

* This school WBi transfenzd from ihe Mission to the Diocese in 1928 to 
become the Unhy High School far Girls. 
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Hgyptida or Symo ongin or mwalladin^^ with a ininority o£ 
Si^ancsc; but the work sooo won the interest of Sudooese, 
and whco the educational centre of mission work shifted to 
Omdurman they became the majority, 

We have now to consider the reasons for the Government's 
testrictive policy towards missions. The Government, or 
in other words Lord Cromer, having ^opted^a policy ^ 
benevolent autocracy for the Sudan, decided for once that 
it might tccogni2e the 'Egyptian' in the phrase ^Anglo- 
Egyptian Condominium' and regard the Govemmfint as di 
Jatio Muslim, the British being understood to be there as 
lukrs of the people for their own good and therefore trustees 
of their religious inheritance. So Gordon College, though 
launched as a memorial to a great Christian with the motoey 
of those who wished to honour him as such, became the 
chief Govemmeat and Muslim training institiitioii; Muslim 
festivals were honoured, Friday was the weekly holi- 
day, so that Christian oftidals had to work on Sunday,^ and 
missionary work was ferbi^tn. Lord Ctomer sums up his 
reasons for this prohibition | tission work in the Nortiiem 
Sudan in his Annual Report | " 1904: 

In the Northern portion of I Sudan ... it would not for 
the present, be possible, without ib. airing great d^er, to adopt 
^ liberal and tolerant a policy as that pursued in The 
population of the Sudan gcneially is as yet too ignorant ^nd 
uncivilized to be able to distinguish between thc^ction of the 
British Government in theii '^cpoiate capacity, and that of an 
individual European, whether of British or any other nadcnality. 

is osodvetyloavdyk the Sudan half-brcdLi-e. ottc 

numt Sudanese atid toe other of foreign origin, snd (a) r^ld bom of 
fcM^iefa in (he Sudan. 

^ TUb aras an laUnue iunovatioa of Lord Ctomer, for fn the hktoir 

oF Iskm ha Friday been recognked as a day oF rest. ]t is the day 
when the Mualitn » expected to attend the midday prayer and Awha in a 
congiegatiotial moique. The people oF the Sudan trouki have been perfectly 
coqtefiiM had Sunday been made the day of rear, and Lord Knchener on 
hia retuen from India auggated ibat the chaqge sboutd be joedc. 
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If free scope were allowed to missionary ecterptise^ it would not ^ 
only be wboUy uoprodnetiye of result, but would also create a 
ficcUng of resentment, culminating possibly in actual disturbance, 
which, kt &om advancing would almost cettainly throw back 
that wotk of civdizatioii, which all connected with the oonntry, 
whether or not connected with missionary enteiprisc, have so 
much at heart. 

Under these circumstances, I stated in my annual Report for 
1902 that both Sit Reginald Wingate and myself were of opinion 
that *the time was still distant when mission work could, with 
safety and advantage, be permitted amongst the Moslem popu- 
latioo of the Sudan'. We both lemaln of that opinion. It is 
impossible at present to assign any precise limit to the duration 
of the existing restrictions. Ftom ^ point of view of British 
missionaty enterprise, these testriccions are so far piactiolly 
unimportant in that a large field of activity, which they have as 
yet, owing to want of finds, been unable to occupy has been 
opened out to them in the southern portions of the Sudan. 

To a certain very limited extent, an exception to the application 
of the principle above enuodated has made, within the 
second zone, in the use of Khkitoum. The population of that 
town IS not wholly Moslem. There are many Qiristiafi residents 
of various denominations. Moreover, being the seat of Govem- 
ment, the action of any missionary bodies can be carefully super- 
vised; whilst Che Moslem population, being in immediate touch 
with the govemiog authorities, can more readily comprehend the 
policy adopted than those residing in the outlying provinces. 
Further, an active demand for education, which the Govetnment 
IS unable to meet adequately from its own resources, exists, on 
the part of both Moslems and Christians. Under these circum- 
stances, permission has been given for tbe establishment of 
mission schools atKhartoum.lt is for the heads of those sdiools 
to decide on the amount of religious instruction which shall be 
a&rded to the pupils. The duty of the Government is limited to 
providing that any Moslem parent— or parent of some Christiaa 
denomination other than that under whose auspices the school 
has been instituted— shall dearly understand the conditions under 
which secular instruction is imparted, before be sends his child 
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to the school. Regulations haying this object in yicw» haye 
Bccotdingly been framed' 

One can be sympathetic with Lord Cromer’s point of view. 
It was natural that the Government, upon whom fell the 
burden of a ruling populatioo which had displayed the excess 
of fanatkism, should be cautious about the ef&cts of Chds- 
tian missionaries upon, it and, when lestiictioDS were relaxed, 
should keep their activities dose to the centres of controL 
It was obvious to anyone who knows anything of Muslim 
mentality that olHdal encouragement of mission work would 
certamly have given the people the inipicssion that the 
Government was seeking to change their rdigiom and the 
Government was wise in its caution, for the spirit of 
Mahdism was by no means dead. 

Missionaries, however, felt that the effective missionary 
occupation of the Sudan must involve witness to the Gospel, 
in however rneagre a form, in the north as well as the south. 
Whilst regarding the Governmeftt’s promise to the Sudanese 
that there should be no interference with religion as wise 
and just, they could not wholly agree with the Government’s 
prejudging the situation without experience of the effect of 
missions. They thetefom resolved to take whatever con- 
cessions the C^vemmeot would allow and prove that the 
influence of missionaries who were experienced in the 
approach to Muslims does not lead to trouble. The confi- 
dence now placed in the two societies by the Government 
proves that they have succeeded. Nothing in fact could well 
be more damning than this extract ftom a Government 
report in 192 j: 

The average men, while not fearing that they or their childien 
will be infected with Christiaiuty, do appreciate the fact that 
School and Hospital are run on a definitdy moral and religious 
basis by men who do their utmost for the pupil and the invalid. 

' Lord Ctoovef I Rtpert w tht Sndcot (1904), pp. )o-i . 
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What Lord Cromer actuaDy warned to avoid was pro- 
selytizadoxi, for this method, by detaching the individual 
ftom his community, might have led to trouble with the 
community. But missiouaties of expenenoe in Muslim work 
never attempt proaclytizatioiL They approach the Muslim 
as one who needs Christ and to whom they would make 
Him known. On the other hand, they objected to the argu- 
ment of the average official in its stereotyped form which 
implied m attitude of superiority, Islam is a good enough 
religion for these people; they don’t need Chiistianityl* Ihe 
teal question the missionaries felt was not, Moes the Sudani 
need the Gospel? —but, *haa he not a right to hear it?* They 
had Good Tidings to tell and felt that it was the right of 
everyone on the face of the earth to hear them. Whether 
the hearer refuses to receive the Good Tidings is not the 
missionary’s responsibility, provided that he has presented 
them in the right way. 

3. Missmaiy To-dt^ 

There is one figure without mention of whom any account 
of missionary work in the Sudan would lack all substance. 
The Rt. Rev. Llewellyn Gwynne, Anglican Bishop in Egypt 
and the Sudan,* was the first C.M.S. missionary to enter the 
country and has been the moving spirit of all its activities 
ever since. His singleness of heart and devotion to his calling, 
his capacity of understanding men’s tendency to ‘partial 
living’, whilst at the same time being aware of their infinite 
possibilities, has drawn missionaries of all groups and 
Government officials to co-operate together for the welfiite 
of the people of the country. 

Missionary work in the Northern Sudan has necessarily 
been mainly institutional, and the following is a summary 
oTwork actually organized. The C.M,S, and the American 

* Ffom tlic ]Bt October the Sndad Vtt constituted a scpaiate dtooese 

V jth the Rt. Rer, A. M. Gdsthoepe as its iun bishop. 
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Mission have &om the beginning worked closely together 
and sYoided duplicating their activities. Thus in Omdueman 
medical work and girls’ education has been left to the CM.S. 
and boys’ education to the American Mission. 

The work of the Chmb Umimry has centred in 
Omdurman, for although Khartoum is the seat of Govein- 
ment it is regarded by the Sudanese as a city of foreigners. 
Otndurman grew up out of the camp the Mahdi set up in 
1884 for the investituie of Khartoum, and to-day the caiavan 
routes from all over the kingdoms and ptovinocs of the 
wider Sudan converge upon it. It is representative of all its 
peoples and tribes and is essentially the strategic centre for 
missionary enterprise, for where merchants gather other 
iactors meet. 

The C.M.S. medical wdrk has steadily developed as an 
evangelistic agency from it^,di£culr early beginnings and is 
dccplyrootcdinthelifcofthctown.The Omdurman Hospital, 
whose establishment in 1914 and subsequent devebpment 
was mainly the work of Dr i Edmund IJoyd, is the centre 
from which other social work radiates. It has seventy-five 
beds, with sections for men. Women, and chUdren; an Out- 
patient Department, with three clinics and a leper clinic. 
A weU-developcd feature of the hospital work has been the 
training of Sudanese men and women nurses, and a highly- 
trained Muslim staff has been produced, sustained in their 
service by common daily worship. In the hospital compound 
is also the Lee Stack Memorial Home for indigent and blind, 
which is financed by the Sir Lee Stack Memorial Fund and 
has thirty Jnnaates. The Omdurman Poor Relief financed by 
the Govemment, by which disttibudon of flour is made 
monthly to about one hundred and fifty of the poor of 
Omdurman, is also organi^d by the hospital. 

The Abii-R6fOutstation (1926) in the north of the narrow 
sprawling dty, consists of a Dispensary for women and 
diildien, a Boies’ Welfare Centre and children’s home^ all 
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under the charge of an English sister, viiih Sudanese nunes 
and wel£ue workers, which is visited regularly hy a doctor. 
A girls’ elementary school is situated in the same hesh (com- 
pound). The whole is a community centre which influences 
all the finnilies in the district. 

The Ahu-Kadoq Outstation in the south of Omdurman is 
a new centre in an uninfluenced area in charge of a sist^, 
which started in 1940 as a Babies’ Welfare Centre and a Dis- 
pensary for women and children, and ia rapidly developing 
other types of work amongst women and girls. 

The C.M,S, fiducatiomlwofk for girls has three centres, at 
Omdurman (190;), Atbara (1908} and Wad Medani (1912). 
Each centre has a number of elementary schools, one inter- 
medrate and one secondary department. TTie work in the 
elementary schools, including kindergartens, which extends 
over sbt years, is directed especially to help them to become 
better wives and mothers, and through tcligioiis teaefaing 
to develop purpose in life. Apart from normal instruction 
the children are taught needlework and household crafts and 
an attempt made to give them wider interests. Teacher- 
training classes have been necessary in each of the three 
centres owing to the difficulty of getting parents to allow 
their daughters to go to other towns for training. Gixis who 
wish to become teachers have a further year for teacher- 
training after they have taken their secondary certificate. The 
total number of girls in the various schools in 1941 xras 1,20; . 

One of the important influences of Christian schools is 
that the missionaries seek to reach and influence the home 
life of the children by visiting after school hours. Other out* 
of-school activities, especially amongst old girls, now 
mothers themselves, arc well-^eloped and consist of old 
girls' meetings, girl guide companies, net-ball teams, Bible 
study classes, needlework classes, preparatory and revisionary 
classes for teachers, and social service activities through a 
^Guild of Help^ 
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The work of the Amman Unikd Prcshyttrian Mission 
cx)nsist3 of: 

A Bof s’ Schoolifi OmduanRn giving ekmcntaiy and iotcr- 
mcdiate cducadoo. la 1955 the Boys* Home started by the 
Gi/fem in Khartoum was nxoved to ^e same and beame 
known as the McQutkm Boys* Home, after an American 
benefactor. 

A Girls* Boarding School in Khartoum North (1908). Here 
the cottage boaeding system has been scccessfully adopted, 
with four cottages ea(^ housing ten girls of varying ages 
and two teachers. Connected with the school is a Welte 
Centre, 

The J. Kelly Gi/fen Schooland Farm (1924) at Jeraif on the 
Blue Nile, five miles from Khartoum, A v^gc school. 

Bible Wcmen*s work in the homes of the ‘three towns’ and 
Wad Mcdani is a special feature of the Mission’s work. In 
Omdunnan is a school for their training called the Christian 
Training Home, The Bible Women give weekly lessons in 
reading and woJtmg, with the Bible as the tm-book, to 
Sudanese women in their own They know, of course, 
that the women can never become Christians, but they hope 
to influence their home life and bring some measure of hope 
'to lives condemned otherwise to the narrow boundaries of 
the oudook. 

The Evan^Bcal Cbmb cf Egypt. A strong feature 
of the work of the American Mission has been the existence 
of a church from the beginning of its work. They were able 
to bring with them a pastor in the early days owing to the 
influx of members of this choich into clerical posts in the 
Sudan. Urban congregations were organized, further pastors 
introduced and churches built in ‘the three towns*, Atbara, 
Mcdani, and Fort Sudan. These six churches were organized 
into a Presbytery in r9r2. This church, whose members ate 
mostly Egyptians, has a vigorous independent outlook, One 
pastor in O^urman devotes his whole time to evangelistic 
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^rk unoQgst Muslims When the Mission Boys’ School was 
transferred to Omdurman the church deeded to maintain 
own school in Khartoum and some two-thitds of its 
pupils arc Muslim 

Christian Literafm. This arm of penetration has scarcely 
begun to be taken seriously in relation to the special needs 
of the Sudanese The ptoblem is less that of distnbution as 
produebofl As far as ^stnhution is concerned the S.P.C.K. 
has maintained a reading room since 1955 and a colporteur 
sifice 1939, and through thdc agency the books of the 
Christian Arabic presses of the Near East have received wide 
cLTCulatton But diere is a large possible reading public who 
cannot avail themselves of tbs literature These are the semi- 
bteiates, the product of four years’ elementary education, to 
whom Arabic literature is closed because of the nature of 
Lterary Arabic ' As an attempt to meet their need, a voca- 
bulary of some 1,200 basic Arabic words has been produced 
by means of wbch it is hoped to provide reading material 
for semi-bterates and later graded literature leading up to 
modem literary Arabic Tbs voabulary is also being used 
in the Chnstian schools in the Ntiba area. 

The Bible Societ) , through its colporteurs, sells thousands 
of copies of the Scriptures every year, and is doing vital 
pioneer work in areas otherwise inaccessible to Christian 
influence. Because of the unique character of this penetcauon 
through the Senptures it is hoped that this work will be 
extended. 

The Rsmn Caih&hc Mtssm 10 the North Sudan, which 
recommenced in 1900, works mainly amongst Chnstiaus, as 
dscwbetc where there is an urban ChiisUaii mmonty No 
clearly-dcbied approach has been made to Muslims as such, 
following the piinaples of Cardinal Lavigenc and Charles 


^ la spite of the traat development uf its vocd^ulary, written Arabic e a 
fossil langua^ b^usc of the w ay m which it» gnuDraar n bed down to tht 
past and uciDle to evolve free]\ 
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de Foucauld that the time is not at hand for such ^rk. The 
Jloman Catholic missionary aim is to establish the’ Church 
in stable form. This presupposes a coosiderable number of 
conversions and Muslim work is therefore unattractive and 
becomes subsidiary to other work. 

To swntnarize, the early niissionaries worked in faith 
against great obstacles^ many of which have now been over^ 
come. Conversions have bcai few, but fellowship has been 
established with Muslims in their search for God through 
the channels of Chiisdan service^ and so bridges have been 
built up which will one day enable the barriers of prejudice 
and misuodetstanding on both sides to fall. Hie Su^n, in 
fact, has seen the foundations well and truly hid. 



CHAPTER n 


GOVERNMENT AND MISSIONS 

Id sketching the history of missionaiy work in the Noithem 
Sudan, something has been said about Government policy 
tovaids missions and the my in which missions adjusted 
their work to the re&tricdons laid on them by that policy. 
It remains now to be shown how that policy arose out of 
the Government attitude towards l$!am» what regulations 
flow adect mission work, and, mote generally, how that 
policy encouiages the spread of Islam. 

(a) NwtraH^ or Fmritism? 

The Govemment when it took over the Sudan abandoned 
the poEcy of neutrahty in religion (as practised, for instance, 
in India) and decided that the country being Musliin its 
Government must be regarded as Muslim. For instance, it 
was dedded that since no Muslim Government would 
^>aiatc tbe secular from the religious side of liie, especially 
in education, the educational system, instead of being secular, 
should be based on Islam without any consideration being 
paid as to whether orthodox Hlam wiA its rigid system was 
a suitable basis for a modem system of education. Tbe 
Suefenese, who had never betayed much intcast in ortho- 
were thus to be moulded into the form of orthodox 
Muslims. So little were the feelings of the people considered 
that the ^ti^a courts were made to follow the Hanafi 
mAbahy foough their traditional maMab was the Maliki. 
Th« policy was in fact directed, less with a view to the good 
of the Su^ocse, as to its e0ect upon Muslim opinion in 
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Egypt. The recognition of the has held up indefinitely 

the emancipation of Sudanese women* 

Because no native princes were left in the Sudan the 
.Government tended to fostet the leaders of the teligious 
orders, some cf whom, such as the Mif^ianiyya, hdped 
during the leconquest. Their influence, though hereditary, 
is based on an unstable leligioiiB sentimeot, not modified 
and stabilised as with secular leaders by land, subordinate 
chiefs, and orthodox teligbo. This has led to a policy of play- 
ing off one religious leader a^uhst another or against ihe 
jiar!*a leaders, and even direct intcrfiErence in religious 
matters; a procedure which might lead to disaffection. 

The Govcmot-Gcncral sommed up the protective policy 
of the Sudan Government in a speech delivered to the *u!(imd 
at the ootbteak of the 1914-18 War: 

God is my witoew that we have never intetfered with any man 
in the exercue of his religion. We have brought the Holy Places 
within a few days journey of Khartoum. We have subsidized and 
assisted the men of leligiofl. We have butlr and given assistance 
for the building of new isoscjues all over the country. Finally 
the Kadis and others have received a fcee and thorough education 
in the Kotan and in the tenets of the Mohammedan religion.^ 

The Governmeiit polky, protective to the extreme, led 
to interference in three spheres; (i) in general administrative 
and religious policy; in regard to offidals, the cult, the rc' 
ligious orders, and foreign religious influence; (z) in the 
Islamic polky of government education; and (5) in religious 
lav— as to vhat spheres should be ruled by the 
castomsf ^ wm^isi hws. 

Nov whilst this policy of appeaset nent showed some 
understanding of the forces of Islam, tluT comprcKcasion 
did not go deeply enough to the unappeasable nature of the 
system. Canon W. H. T. Gairdncr expressed this when he 
wrote: 

1 Lord Lloyd, E^ypt Si»a Crmtr, VoU I, p. 333. 
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It is an absolutely fixed principle and will be so till the end of 
time, that, as long as Islam is Islam, so long will being governed 
by a non-Muslim power be unappeasably resented by Muslims. 
European Powers holding tenriroiy in Africa may as well make 
« 'Up their minds cm this score. No amount of placency can alter 
the principle that has been formative of Islam since its very rise, 
and that underlies Islam still to-day.’ 

We must remember that the tem ‘religion’ calls up 
<juite dificrcot perceptions with Muslims (and eastern 
Qirisrians too) from those it calls up in western minds. Reli- 
gion to a Muslim implies a social otder, having its own 
^tinct culture. We Hear a lot of the Tjrodierhood of Islam*. 
It is however a brotherhood to preserve the system, to bind 
its followers together over against the non-Muslim world. 
To a Muslim, Giristians are not another type of believers, 

' but an alien social group. 

A Muslim therefore does not understand the official atti- 
tude towards Islam. The educated Muslim, it is true, is well 
aware of this official attitude. He often takes advantage of 
it. He realizes that the average official is thrown into a state 
of blue funk at the bogy of arousing Muslim fiuiatidsm or 
of provoking an arti<i in the Cairo Press, so the suave 
has^kfitih guides his D.C. for his own cods. He may succeed 
in establishiag an Arabic school in a pagan area where there 
are half-a-dozen Muslims by showing how much Fuljn- 
B^ais interested and his intention of writing toAiAhr^, 
Yet even the educated Muslim does not realize how in- 
diiferent the administratiQii really js to the spread of Chtis- 
tiaxuty . He sees nvistionaiks admitted even in the riorth and 
fully encouraged in the south, he sees his own religious law 
mo^fied, and he ascribes it to what he regards as a perfectly 
natural pro-Christian attitude on the part of a ‘Oiristian* 
Government, It is my experience that in spite of the Muslim 
policy of the Government, no Muslim, literate or illiterate, 

^.\S^kmWQrld,\, 187. 
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CTcr legaids it an anything other than a Cbrisdan govetn- 
ment. The following story, culled from Dr. Hall's /wwtf/, 
throws an imereating light on the Moslim attitude. Dr. Hall 
was told that ‘Lord Ccooier gave £50 to the shaikh of the 
Omdurmsui mosque, who did not even say ^‘thank you”. 
When asked why, he said with scorn, *T>o you think I would 
say ‘thank you' to a * Dr. Hall concludes: ‘M. said 
that this reply came to Lord Cromer's ear. I hope it didi' 

It is noteworthy that all outbursts of fimatidstn that have 
flared out have bem against the Government and its offldals, 
and not agaimt missiotiades. It is the Government which is 
Ad-Daij 3 l(anti'Chiiat) and its oflicials who are J^m (un- 
believers). The missionary is very closely in touch with the 
people and would naturally be the flrat to feel any anti- 
missionaty feeling, but he is trusted by them. He moulds his 
policy to secure that trust. The Muslim is no fool. He 
knows that the missionary sincerely wishes to help him 
by healing and teaching. At the same time he is quite 
confideot in the solidarity of his system. A Muslim respects 
the missionary for witnessing to his religion through his 
work, for asking the help of God before an opetadon in 
the hospital, and for buildii^ up the cbatacter of his 
diildien upon a basis of Cbristko morality. The Sudanese, 
too, judge the Government, not through its legislation, 
but through their contact with individual officials. They 
respect the olEdal who is a Christian and not afraid to 
witness to it by a life of service, more than one who is 
indifliMcnt to his feith and who to win their fevour tells them 

joined Islam from fear, but those who lefosed were not 
killed, except at a dme of blood-lust such as the fall of 
Khartoum, which involved all non-Mahdists. The Mahdi is 
even said to have preached a sermon about the steadfastness 
of fiith of the Copt, Rizq Allah ^ukri, who died at Berber 
under the present Goveimnent, 
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On the other h&nd, whilst the policy of protect!^ Islam 
— as though it needed ptotecddii— is to be deplo^, no 
misaktoafy is justified in blaming the ofiidal attitude ia any 
degtee for his own lack of success amongst Muslims. That 
is due to two factors: the missionary himself and the nature 
of Islam; or, in other words, to the foreignoess of the Chris- 
daoky with which he seeks to assaulrtfae fortre^oF file 
^hgio-social solidarity of Islam, tempered still harder in the 
flame of African ^natidsm. Further, it should be pointed 
out, the Sudan has always had a strong body of officials of 
Christian character who could be relied upon, as ^ as thdr 
obligation to forward Government policy would allow, to 
help missionaries, or at any rate, not to put unneccssaty 
obstacles in their way. 

But the ^vemment does lend its influence to the spread 
of Islam amongst pagans, less by ddibeiate favouritism, as 
by administrative and religious polidcs which pky into the 
himds of Muslims. The ofiidal recognition of Islam, the 
honouring of Muslim feasts, the adoption of Friday as a 
public holiday, give prestige to the Muslim in the eyes of 
pagans; whilst up-country Muslim government staff and 
traders, the adoption of Arabic as the official language in 
the Nflfaa mountains, the lecruitiQg of pagans into Muslim 
regiments, arc all accessories to the sprid of Islam. 

A disturbing feature since 1939 has been the tendency of 
the Government to regard the merest veneer of Islam as a 
suffident excuse to modify thdr policy of allowing Christian 
influence amongst pagans in borderland areas and thus 
curtail missionary work. 

(b) Status of Missions 

In the Sudan Government Administiiativc Regulations we 
read: 

No Mission station may be formed north of the loth panlld of 
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Noith Latitude in any pact of the Sudan which is xecogni^ed 
by the Govemment a$ Motilem.^ 

This Regulation has temained unchanged since the rc- 
occupation. It was otiguiaUy imposed for fear of outbieaks 
of fanatiasin in the interests of law and order. It is kept in 
the Regulations because of the supposed d&ct of its removal 
upon public opinion in Egypt. Mission wotk therefore u 
legally prohibited m the Northern Sudan, which remains a 
dosed area,* There arc no missions in the vast areas of 
Dlif&r, Kozdof&i (except amongst the pagan Nuba}, the 
Northern, Kassali and Red Sea pcovinGes. On the other 
hand, as we have shown, the absolute character of the early 
restrictions has been relaxed, Two societies of experience 
amongst Muslims were allowed to undertake medial and 
educational work in certain towns where there were Chris- 
tians, though they were not allowed at Erst to talk to Mus- 
lims about religion. But as Government ofhcials came more 
into contact with missionaries and realized that the methods 
they use in Muslim lands are no danger to public secutit}', 
th^ attitude changed and rcsttictioos were relaxed. How- 
ever, no other society has been given pertnission to work 
amongst Muslims, and this has materialiy hindered the sodal 
welfare of the country. 

Restrictions on religious propaganda have remained. A 
peemit would not be given to anyone styled an ^evangebst^ 
to enter the Sudan, but a priest is allowed to enter to minister 
to his community. Public preaching in the open air is not 
allowed, but there are no restrictions on evangelistic work 
in Christian churches, private houses, schools or hospitals. 
In these cases no objection can be raised because of their 
voluntary and non-aggressive nature. Patients come volun- 
tarily, for example, to a hospital where they know that heal- 

' cbip XV Dl, p ijj. 

^ *Qo9cd dktnctt' compUGc ul tphmb of imsuonuy tctivity outatde 
Omdurnran (Closed Dsttict^ Otder. 
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is concomitflnt with Chnstisn ptayct, ptovided that the 
oaissionacies ue wise md do nothing to upset the feelings 
of the Muslim patients. That this has been adhered to by 
ihe C.M,S, hospital is proved by the place it holds in the 
n)iimiucity and the deep appicdadon of the people for 
licaling work with a spiritual background, whiA to them 
is part of the healing process. 

No restrictions are placed on the importation and sale of 
the Bible and other Christian literature. Lord Cromer said 
b 1900, ‘anyone might x?// Bibles, but I cannot have people 
going about distributing Bibles and Testaments bro^cast’. 

Christian schools were naturally allowed in the towns 
where there were Christians. When Muslims wished to take 
advantage of such schools. Lord Cromer ruled that Muslim 
children should be achnitted provided the parent or guardian 
gave his consent to the child receiving Bible lessons. The 
obtaining of written consent fell into disuse though the 
teguJatioo was never resdnded. In 1927, owing to a coni' 
plaint, this conscience clause was teinvoked, and the formula 
foolishly made to read that the hither did not object to his 
son being taught the Christian tel^ion. Natumlly an out' 
burst followed and children were withdrawn from the 
schools. The eifendlyya however protested, and made it a 
cause against the Government's educational policy, asserting 
that they wete trying to keep the people in ignorance. The 
order was therefore revoked and a new one produced 
whereby eiemption from Bible lessons could be obtained 
' by a parent who claimed the right. It ran: 

That all parents desirous of the education of thdr children in 
Mission sdiools should, before their reception as pupils, be in- 
fonned by the responsible school authorities Aat religious 
instruction will be given to the pupils unless objection is raised 
by the patents, in which case they be caecipted from attend- 
ance at prayers and religious instruction. 

Parents in the past have availed themselves of an open 
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iavitation to atteod classes oti religious iostraction at any 
time, and have been entirely satisfied as to the non-ptopa- 
gandist natarc of the teaching. Now they have complete faith 
in the characte^bmlding work of missionary schools. 

Tlte Government encourages the erection of buildings for 
wotship and have hudiitated the building of mosques every - 
where by providing part of the cost, and consequently no 
testdedons have bm placed on the building of churches 
provided there is a Chtistian community. 

Missionaries accepted the restrictions which the Govern- 
ment imposed upon their work, believing them to be neces- 
sitated, from the Govcmmeiit*s point of view, by teaipoisuy’ 
circumstances; but they have always understood them to be 
provisional, to be removed as soon as public-secutity 
allowed. Their 'provisional' character, we have seen, was 
recogoiKd by Lord Cromer, but, though over forty years 
of British rule has elapsed in the Sudan, the anomalous 
regulation prohibiting mission stations north of latitude 
10 deg., and these 'provisional* restrictions have not been 
removed, and therefore, in a strict sense, the principle of 
fdigious liberty, since freedom of action is withheld, cannot 
be regarded as folly tect^zed in the Sudan. The official 
interpretation of the limitation of missionary activity is 
always that it is in the interest of public order. 

Yet it is pmdosical that, although the Muslim is protected 
against religious 'propaganda', yet on the other hand, since 
the missionary does not indulge in religious propaganda, the 
actual opportunity of witnessing to the Gospel in personal 
religious contact with Sudanese voluntarily is great. No 
missionary objects to the conscience ckuse in the schools, 
for, believing in religious freedom, he has no desire to preach 
to anyone who is unwilling to hear. Further, the official 
recognition of conversion shows that in &ct the Govern- 
ment recognizes individual liberty of conscience. The posi- 
tiofl is better than in certain independent Muslim countries. 
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jwhea the contmuanicc of organized missiomry activity is 
ndeot upon iiiictuatiiig political Actors. 

Status of Converts 
Orthodox Islam does not lecognize conversion from Islam 
ipA conversion is apostasy punishable by death. The Sudan 
^as the first Muslim country which Issued a procedure for 
the registration of conversioiiJ The extract from the Nor- 
thern Sudan Legal Grculat, lyiZi runs as follows: 


The following procedure shall be followed when a person dc' 
aices to change his religion. The object of the procure is to 
prevent quarrels arising between religious comoiumties or 
allegadoQS of compolsion or unfairness bebg made against Kadis, 
Priests or other teiigious heads, which might otherwise occasion^ 
ally happen, especially if the applicants ate minors or women. 
Converts or intending converts before formally being aco^ed 
in theic new religion should apply to the Qvil Authority of the 
pbee. And in like manner if they make ipplicatioa to an authority 
of the religion which they propose to adopt for formal admission 
into such religion be should pass their applkition to die Gvil 
Authority in the place. 

The Gvil Authority shall inform the religious head of the coin< 
munity which the applicant wishes to abandon, if there is one 
present in the place, and arrange a conveoieot time when such a 
religious head may meet the applicant. After allowing the 
religious head a reasonable time to interview the applicant in 
private at the Government cHices the Civil Authority shall ask 
the appUcant in the presence of such religious bead, whether he 
wisha to change his religion. 

^ii*kfK*ibi|gKniahciciu'Wia«3*iV’tttciAi'X5i‘knae^is-a^ 
place, the Gvil Authority riiall record the fret in the proceedings 
and question the applicant if possible in the presence of two 
responsible members of his original religion. 

The Gvil Authority shall keep a record of the interview with 

1 Since tbc War, Falcsdne, the Lebanoo and *Iraq have aimflar 

prooedans. 
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the applicant aad mujt remm die application to the religious 
head who forwarded it without uonccessaty delay. 

This is fiot a kw stating that all conversions must be 
registered. There is no Government tegister of converts. In 
the case of any dispute^ if the above procedure had not been 
ibUowed, it would always be sufficient in order to prove 
convetsion to pcoduoe witnesses of baptism or the recital 
of the sbahada. 

Giai^e of religion is legally recogniaed in that the convert 
may justly claim the protection of the civil power from any 
consequences lecognizable by the civil power. Mualim fuia* 
ridimia the Sudaivhowever has made it difficult for Musliqis, 
especially women, to become Christians because of the 
aivertisemwt given to the proceedings by the above 
prqocduie.^ 

til Sudan, whilst the legal disabilities (laws such 
as inheritance, but not the death penalty for apostasy) hold, 
the convert is held to have left one community and joined 
another. This is the real abrogation of the dm'a which does 
not allow the ket of conversion at all. So Sudan religious 
kws on this matter show that the is not universal in 
the sphere of personal relationships according to the fiction 
of law in Egypt which only lecogniaes conversion /a kkm. 

This idea of change of community holds in that converts 
from Islam cannot claim their rights of inheritance, and a 
legacy to them by a Muslim is void. They retain thdi civil 
ti^ts, but not those that come under the jhaii^a. It also holds 
ia that a woman conveit(vho would normally be completely 
out of the pale) acquires the status of an independent Cbris- 
tion woman and does not come within the jurisdiction of 
the jb^a courts. The ruling is given that 

^ The Sudan, occdi on oidinuitt audi that of Ptleatinc -vlucli gives 
effect to a change of teiigiofi that has already been made by notiftntioit 
oT the fact to the distucr oAiunU^oner (Oidinances No. of 1927 
and No. of i9}4). 
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tvxpt in SC) far as his (her) change in community affects the 
requited rights of other parties^ the oemvert becomes subject to 
the jurisdiction of the Courts admioisteting the Personal Law 
of the community of his (her) adoption. 

, ,This means that jurisdiction in the mattets of matdage, 
divorce, and alimony arc exercised by the dvil courts accord- 
ing to the law of the community of adoption. If a convert 
tiom Islam to Christianity died without leaving a will, his 
property would be administered according to the laws of his 
new communit}'; e.g., if he had joined the Greek Church, 
according to Greek law; if the Church of England, according 
to English law which applies the personal law of the 
deceased; similarly with marriage and other regulations.^ If 
die convert’s will were disputed by his Muslim xeladons, 
the case would appear before the court and the con- 
vert would have to seek its transfu to the dvil court. 

At the same time the convert remains a Sudanese subject, 
not losing any dvic or political tights, such as admission to 
public employments or the exetdse of professions and 
industries. 

To summarize rhe legal status of converts : 

(1) there is legal recognitioa of cooveision on production of 
proof, but cheie is no foimai procedure for the registration 
of converts, the Legal Qrcular being advisory to avoid 
trouble. 

(2) the convert acquires the rights of the community which 

^ of th« \ q1. Ill, p. 26. 

5. >K'hi:re in any suit or uthirr prococdtog in a Civil Court any question 
arises tx.-(j:;udin^ succe^eiun^ inhedtat^,. vills,. mani^^ 

divuicc, family icktions, or the constitution of vraqf^ the luk of deciaian 
ahall be: 

(d) any custom applicable ti) the parties concenied, which is not amtnry 
to justice, equity, oc good conscience, and hat not been this or any 

other coactenent altered or abolished and has not been declared void 
by the decision of a cotrpctttit Cofucc 

{b) the Mohammodan Law, in cases wbece the patties ire Mohammedans, 
except in so far as that law has been modified by such custom as is 
above refened to . . . 
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he (or she) joins, loses none of his civic fights and remains 
a Sudanese national 

(3) a convert from Islam to Chiistiamty cannot inherit or re- 
ceive legacies from fBcmbers of his former community 
because cases concerning the property of a Muslim must 
come before the s^*a court, which would not recognkc 
the Icgahty of legacies to non-Muslims.' But a convert 
from Christianity to Islam can inherit from his Qristian 
parents. 

(4) the sjar:*d law of guardianship for women is that a woman 
shall remain under the guardianship of her nearest male 
icUtive until she has passed marmgeable age. She is there- 
fore not free to choose her own religion. The provision 
of the Legal Cmctilaf however provides for change of 
religioa on the part of women (and minors) without 
specific legislation abrogating the^r/^e. 

Mbots must teach thar majority before there could be 
lego] recognition of change. 

Anyone who knows the difficmlties of converts £rom Islam 
will realize that social attitude to the conveit may qualify 
the obaemnee of the law. However, the legal consequences 
of change of community do provide means ^ tedtess in cases 
of proved persecution recognizable by the dvil courts, 

» It should be noted that if the wmteotions of the doctors were 
correct that the ^i'a docs not lecogniac convcCEion and tfaat a conveit 
retains the pnril^ and cesponsibUines of a Muslim, ic would be possible 
for him to didst to ie^ khentance from bis father. 

Hovcver, since the dvil courts hold (hat convenioA is valid, the inhcii- 
lanttcao be denied. The Sudan needa some roch aa that of thePaletUDc 
Goveaimcnt 'vhkh has dcclaml in legaid to inhentanoe that ‘no chaoiw of 
rchgion 01 nadbna^oa tific part c/ obofifiir iTrtds deceased 
taken into account’ in questions of succession. 

(Jnrre/jTM Orakonre, 1923, Pt. IV, An. 23 (d) aod cf. 24.) 



CHAPTER m 


.MISSIONS AMONGST BORDERLAND 
PAGANS 

• Mzssionacy work ict the pagan Sudan is not a subject of studj^ 
for this survey, but frouL the strategical point of view the 
■ advance of Qitistianity into fields which might have become 
spheres of Islamic influence aflccts the relative position of 
the two faiths. The missionary to Muslims is intensely 
interested in the growth of the Christian Church in Africa, 
*llot only because it is forestalling Islam but also because it 
^ only through an African Church that AMcan Muslims can 
Be won. The test of the work of the southern missions will 
be whether Christianity can so claim the people that, with 
the inevitable loss of the old tribal spirit, thatt may be a 
le-oricntation of the communal co-operative spirit round a 
new centre, leading to a new stability of tribal life which 
will give an impulse to flow out the others. 

We will sketch here the G^y^ment policy towards mis- 
siems amongst pagans and the pfes ^ posit ion as regards 
^miswonary occupation scrfifaslfconcems thclrib&ln the 
dangerous area bordering on the, Muslim north, and includ* 
ing the great Nilotic tribes. The buDt of Christian missionary 
work is concentrated amongst the tribes further south, and 
it may be said that, as the Uganda Mission stopped the spread 

Islam among tbel5aganda, so the Bouthem 'Mis- 
sions, aided by the ^Southern. Policy’ of the Sudan Govem- 
ment,^ are sweeping 

round the less impiessionablc Mbtes and embracing tribes 

^ See Aj)peadii fox an ofRciil defioitian of tlie GoTetaraait*s 'Southern 
Policy'ppp. 7J-73- 
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such as the Mom and Azande, As a result of the slave-trade 
there was almost complete tribal dismtegration amongst 
the tribes known as Tertit* in the western Balu al Gjmal. 
Some groups (Kiaish, Fom^, Banda, etc.) of the highlands 
south of D^r became Muslim, and their chiefs still claim 
the religion and use a form of Arabic. In the early days of 
mission work in the south the missionaricB found Islamic 
influence in even the remotest areas and northern emissaries 
moving about actively ptosdydzing. Archdeacon Shaw, 
writing in 1909, said, ^unless all these black tribes arc evan- 
gelized within the next few years they must inevitably be- 
come Mohammedans’. That danger has now passed. 

For several decades labm alone in the field; northern 
Sudanese merchants stiil perpetuate its influence and from time 
to time it has been rcinforoed in the country districts by the 
return of disbanded battalions oononally at least Mohammedans. 
It has been auiprigingly sterile. The Nupi of Gondokoto and 
Nimulc (the descendants of Emin’s soldiery) are, as in Uganda, 
self-crmsciously Mohammedans, but there has been no wholesale 
adoption of the religion, as, £:)r instance, in the West Nile 
District of Uganda; it is practkally confined to the dver stations 
such as MoiLgalla and Rejaf, and maoifests itself mainly by 
sporadic cases of female circumcision.^ 

Lord. Cromer, after the leoccupation of the Sudan, oflered 
to Missions 'spheres of influence’ in the pagan south and 
defined the only possible Government attitude as one of 
‘strict and tolerant impartiality’. The Government itself for 
a long while made no attempt to do educational work in this 
area, but in 1926 a scheme of education in colbbotation with 
the missionary societies was undertaken, an inspector ap- 
pointed and subsidies granted to missions. Since there were 
no educated southerners the alternative would have been to 
send Muslim teachers, and this, because of the unsuitability 
of northerners on the grounds of standards of pay and 

‘ TrtM Sm^ Proif'mti, edit. L, F, Nalder, 1937. 
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housing and of the morally disintegfating forces of Islam, 
cx)uld not be considered.^ 

The only Muslim, mdmm left in the south are at Renk, 
Makkal, and Wanr. Wav at one time exhibitfid all the foa- 
lurcs of a degenerate nocthcfn .n^cown; now after the change 
in Government poHcy, with its exclusion of Donqollwi 
merchants, it has closer affinities to a town in Uganda. 

Following the decision of the GoTeinmcnt to co-operate 
With missions, a most important step was taken at the Rejaf 
Language Conference in 1928. A debased form of Arabic, 
known as Mongallese, which was in no sense a lin^franca 
but a pidgin Arabic, is used in the south, but at the Rejaf 
Conference the Government abandoned any idea of making 
Arabic the language of official work and (^ose English in- 
rtead. Had Arabic been chosen nothing could have stopped 
die spread of Islm 

The problem in the Nuba mountains, although pagan, was 
lomewhat diftcrent. Beause the area looks norwards both 
economically and administiatively, Arabic was adopted as 
:he language of education and administration. The area has 
dierefore become the most important testing ground of 
Zhristian missions in the Sudan. The declared policy of the 
[k)vemment in this area from 1931, when it invited the 
C 1 .M.S. to undertake educational work, until 1941, was ‘to 
3uild up an indigenous Muba culture under Qirisdan in- 
luence’. In recent years they have modified their policy 
because of fear of being thought too partial to Chnstiaos, 
ilthough northern Muslims had never concerned themselves 
mth. the former policy. 

In the south in general the Government's policy of 

* The l»ra of edoouioa » through nhgnuic ot *bush' sebooi*^ of whidi 
here vue 451 in vith 37 Fieinwtuy, ) Trades, 2 Nomul and jS Giik* 

Scboolfl. iQtuvedlttc Bchools bora started it Buacte (B.C.), Okaia 
"ILC), Lola (C Ji£.S.) and Ahwang (Govemroent) ja Older to peoride men 
Of CoYemment ^ti. Intcnalpietraic for bodiedaatjcxiil and economic 
idrencc is becoming much mote vocal la the south, and the trboic question 
a nov (1944) under consldemtion by the Govemmeot. 
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dvilmtion through tnisaiooHry agency has boea consistent, 
since it has never been &ced' liv any d eg re e vith Muslim 
communities causing modihettion of poli^ by CEching fear 
of questions in the Egyptian Parliament,* 

Hgypt, it is true, has tried to make use of this fostering of 
Christiaii missions in the soudi in her political campaign to 
itictcase her influence in the Sudan. Artin vrote in 1911: 
'it appears that certain Moslems of Cairo also bestirred thm- 
selves to secure a 2one for [oissionazy eotetpriae, and that 
the Government replied that all they had to do was to send 
the missionaries, who would have meted out to them 
the same facilities as the Christian cnissionaries, but as 
the necessary organiaacion was non-existent, the matter 
dropped/* 

Other requests have fdlowed and have received the same 
answer, with the provision that they agreed to do the wider 
social work done by Christian missions, such as the pio^ 
vision of educational and medical facilities, and agreed to 
Government requifements as regards buildings, qualiiBed 
staff, and so on. Needless to say, there has been no 
response. 

As regards missionary ocoipadon, the weak area 1 $ that 
betweenlat. lodcg. N, and 12 deg, N., where thcNSba-Fonj 
communities are in grave danger of being absorbed Into 
Islam. 

Work amongst Nuba commenced when the Sudan United 
Mission open^ work in the eastern hills amongst the 
Krongo at HaibSn in 1910. Ihey have since opened stations 
at Abri (Koalib), Kauda (Tora and Ilia), Moro, Tabanya, 
and Rom (opposite Kodok, amongst the Dinka). The C.M,S, 
has opened two stations in the western hills at Sal5ia (Nya- 
mang group) in 1935 and Katcha (Kaduqli) in 19^8. 

* Uoder the ptesent rigime mosqoei b&vc been built at Reok, Kadok, 
Wnr i&d Juba; tb hit aa a lewit poliddJ ptewute from Egy^. they 
uc an allcQ demedt used maiejy by Jra^lyyln meichajiu, 

* Y. P. Artid, E^joKi in the ^naw, p. n* 
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East of the Nile, missionaiy work oiily commenced^ with 
die arnval of the Sudan Intedor Mission k 193 S after their 
eizpulsion from Abyssinia by the Italians, Thty have now 
the following stations amongst the Mabao, Uduk, andDinka^ 
some eighteen mil^ south of Renk in the ‘bottle^ 
oede*; Mekt, taktt over from the Sudan United Mission; 
Ab^t thirty-five miles from Mchit on the Kirmuk road; 
ChdH ai Filf near Kirmuk (this is also on the stream of 
FEislim influence); Dm^ near the Government Police Post 
ft Boing. 

Amongst the Nilotic tribes south of lat. 10 deg. N. the 
American United Presbyterian Mission opened a station 
among the ShiUuk at Doleib Hill on the Sobat in 1902, 
anoth^ among the Nuer at the reading station of Naur on 
the Upper Sobat in 1912 and a third amongst the Anuak at 
Akobo in 1939. 

The C,M.S. have stations among the Zetd Nuer at Juai 
Eor (i934j) and the Dok Nuer at Let (1932); amongst the 
Eot Dinka at Malek (1906), the Agar Dinka at Akot (1929) 
and the Gok Dinka at Gel River (1942). 

The Roman Catholic Mission stations among the Niiotics 
are situated at Lul, Detwok, and Tonga amongst the Shilluk, 
and at Yoinyang amongst the Nuer, 



CHAPTER IV 


THE CHALLENGE OF THE PRESENT 
OPPORTUNITY 

I . Rektioftship Rs^mal to Muhod 
Missionaries are £idog ted. issues and not abstract theory. 
If thcit approach to is to be vital it is necessary that 
they should know and undentand the people whom they 
serve: thdi ethnology and envifooment, language^ and in* 
stitutions, customs and psychology. They also need to knov 
something of the influences brought to bear upon thenv such 
as Islam and western culture and administration, and. the 
reactions of the people to these influences. 

My survey of Islam in sht Sudan is an attempt to bring such 
things togc^t so that those who daim to lead may not be 
blind guides. Just as the aim of diagnosis is treatment, so 
the aim of sud a survey is service. Fundamental thinking 
and co-operative planning and action are needed more per- 
haps in this field than anywhere else. To make use of the 
survey needs actual vivid contact with the people and their 
institutions in a way which will not be described in abstract 
words and cannot be classified on paper. From ft may issue 
the search for natural and not artificial means of approach. 
It h art rather than science since our ultimate interest is the 
infinitely diverse, elusive, human soul. Only in living con- 

laboured towards realization in practice. 

Akhough it is true that Christians have a perpetual call 
to witness in areas where there is little visible result, and 
though thete may be no immediate way for us to change the 
situation fundamentally, we ate not thereby excused from 
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VGckiag in cadi Muslim area for those local peculiaiitics of 
thought, ieeliag and action which can niost readily escape 
from the entail of past centuries. The acknowledged difti- 
oilty of the spiritual task must make us all the mote careful 
that it is not hindered by anything &ulty or foreign in 
method or presentation. 

Above all, the Christian doctrine of crisis must keep us 
ready. ‘In an hour that ye think not, the Son of Man cometh/ 
We shall he like servants sitting up all flight for their master, 
not knowing when he will come. At any moment God's 
redemptive purpose may he disclosed in ways beyond our 
power to foresee. Therefore Ictus be expectant and ready. 

J..et us begin by frankly admitting that we have found no 
solution. Beginning with sincerity, we shall strive for a doser 
relation of words with needs and indkatc the way to experi- 
mental deeds. We arc seekers and wc cannot even sense the 
new daum, but we are not afraid of being in the dark. Wc 
know that in the last resort the words of Ramdn Lull temain 
true for all dme^ 

It is rny belief, O Christ! that the conquest of the Holy Land 
should be attempted in no other way than as Tbou and Thy 
Apostles undertook to accomplish it— by love and prayer, by 
the shedding of tears and blood.^ 

Wc have no certainty that Muslims will accept Christ in the 
next hundred years or even in the next hundred thousand 
years, but, as Pascal says, *if we were to do nothing except 
for a certainty, wc would do nothing for religion, for it is 
not certain.'* Let us then venture and leave the issue to God. 

1. The St)tbhormsj of Islam to Cbrisiiat Influtme 

The quesdoQ of the validity of missions to Muslims does 

’ Contm^atim bJ God^ ciii, zjo. 

> 'S’il ne iUloit licn faire que pour le attain, on ne dcrmii rien faiic pour 

refi'gion; cat eDc n'bt pas cettamc’ ((Earts tMpU/ei it Itlmt /Vm/, 1877, 
^ ol. I, p. J7y). 
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not arise. The divine commissioa to preach the Gospel is 
imperative. The choice is not made ^ us, but /at us. Only 
the conviction that God has revealed uhimate truth in Jesus 
Christ can keep us undiscouraged when our work shows so 
little visible results. Dr. H. Kmemer has written: 

Islam’s great function has been, and will probably continue to 
be for the present and for the immediate future, to remind the 
Qiristiaji Church that Christian missions, if they will be mlly 
Qidstian, that is to say, if they spring from the apostolic obliga- 
tion towards a divine commissioa, are not ptmiarily driven by 
motives of spiritual conquest or success, but by the urge towards 
faithful and grateful witness to Christ.^ 

The stubbornness of Islam to Qiristianity we have already 
shown is due to two things: the nature of Islam and the 
fotcigniiess of the Christianity presented to the Muslim. Or, 
ifl other words, it is due ro the seeming irrelevancy to life 
of the Christianity with which the western missionary seeks 
to assault the religio-sodal solidarity of Islam, tempered in 
the flame of African flmaticism. 

We have shown how the body of Islam is syoctetisric, 
welded into one unified system, the original prophetic ele- 
ment giving validity and solidarity to die popular tdigton 
of the East and A^ca which it has absotbdi. Islam as a 
spiritual agency is superficial, and yet membership of the 
system has the power to call forth a feeling of ledgious 
supetioiity, blind devotion and intolerant &natidsm in 
adherents who know nothing of its sanctions and never 
observe its pmeepts. 

The reason for the impregnability of Islam, as H. tCraenier 
has pointed out, is that group solidarity is its real God. Din 
(religion) in Islam means a spirit of devotion to the ideal of 
social unity shown in concrete in the mma (community). 
Chiisria niy and Islam ^ve been o pposed throughout his- 

' Tbe CMrtfoi Mwagtk a NtthCbrutign IPW^^pTj^ 
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t qg as tvQ rival social systems, of which the older churches 
a^gmlndcf. This nvalry has beea intensified by the fact 
that Islam came after Oirisriamty and that antagonisin to it 
fepaj^ ffts riw modem world that 

"urnty has not b'eeti weakened, for Islam has come to be used 
as a social and political asset to promote nationalistic ends. 
Deeply rooted inhibitions of blood, culture, sentiment and 
custom, work together to deter any inquirer after truth, 
making it a terrible act of betrayal to leave the system. 
Ouistianitjr is entangled in the Muslim mind with Westem- 
and^Eufopean Imperialism, aod'tlie Muslim feels with 
an unconscious antagonism that the tfiiss5onary, too, bdooga 
to that wo^; so tah^r (evaogelizatioii) is identified in his 
mind with (cobniaation and foreign rule), and 

therefore distrusted and feared. That mistrust is ba^ on 
valid grounds too, because the modern Protestant mis^ 
sioiury movement Is historically an aspect of the western 
penemrion which forced Islam to a state of defensive con* 
solidatton. The influence of the West on Islam, so great in 
many spheres, has been negative and reactionary in the 
religious sphere. 

The Approd^ to him in the Past 
The second great obstacle, we have said, is the irrelevancy 
to the life of the Muslim of the Christianity presented. The 
approach of the last century missionaries to Islam was basS 
o flTonttoVgh sy. In their assault on Islam they would admit 
nothmi good and gave a^c^matic presentation of Christ 
Banityiincy'fcou^t ftiiu h was fticar worir to attack and 
down the Islamic religious system, and their method 
was devebped accordingly. They took over the Islamic 
theory of revelation based oa the inMibility of the Bible as 
the Word of God, as Revelation itself, instead of as the 
witness to the Revelatioa. Ihcy sought to prove to the 
Muslim by argument and controversy that Christianity was 
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better, and to force an intellectual assent. They failed, for 
they were fighting on the Muslim's own ground; new bar- 
riers were raised up and the Muslim took its militant 
method to be an attack upon the social system. This method 
was negative. It did not follow that emptying a Muslim of 
his religious inheritance would lead to a positive acceptance 
of Christianity, nor did it prepare that common ground 
which is essential before the message of the Revelation in 
Christ can be heard. 

This method was modified in dmc to the presentation of 
Christiaarty as the only way of salvation in the hope that 
the Muslim might be persuaded of its worth and become a 
Chtistiaa. This, which may be called the 'atoDcment 
approach', has been pressed to the limit, and is still very 
strong owing to the ‘fiindamcntaJist' influence so prevalent 
in this field. 

A modem or ‘leavening approach* has developed as a 
leardon from the above mediod, though it has scarcely 
superseded it even in thinking. This arises our of the liberal 
attempt to find ‘common values' upon which a mutual under- 
standing can be built, and has had valuable results in that it 
has taught the missionary to try to understand the religion 
of the people. The idea is advanced of using these common 
values and permeating the system with the spirit of Jesus 
Christ and so changing it from within. This shows a Jack 
of understanding of both Islam and Christianity. Christianity 
is thought of as a purely personal spiritual cjqjciiencc, and 
Islam simply as ‘communal environmenf, therefore it is 
suggested that the Muslims can he given a Christian spiritual 
experience within the communal environment and thus re- 
volutionize it from within. The vast developments in popular 
religious experience within the Islamic system show that 
Islam must of necessity cater for certain human needs, but 
it is not realized that only that can be accepted within the 
system which is at harmony with its own inner spirit. The 
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ilyxmmicofChnsfs woikiiigmtheChiistiaiiefi^roamcnt does 
inevitably become the wtaith of a ftabi *!sd within the 
Muslim enyirooment. 

Our preaching to Muslims thettfbre fells upon deaf ears 
because it seems to them iridevant to life as they know it. 
Our preaching is directed to needs which the Muslim does 
not recognize as his needs. Some missionaries have sought 
to bring home to the Muslim a sense of sin, and therefore 
his need 5jr salvadoa; but as H. KracacT has pointed out, 
‘not the consciousness of sin brings men to Christ, but the 
continued contact with Christ brings them to conscious- 
ness of sin.^^ Again, great stress has been placed upon 
Christianity as an ethic, but its primarjr message has never 
been the proclamation of a higher ethical ideal^ the Gospel 
is not about what ought to be, but an interpretation of 
what happened, of how the eternal entered into history; 
and Chtismniry is this revelation of a new reality or it is 
nothiiig. 

The basic feult is that missionaries have had a too indi- 
vidualist conception of religion, blindness to the communal 
conception of religion in ie ^t and wrong ideas of the 
process of religious change. They presented Christianity as 
a complete break from one cultural group to another. This 
for the convert meant the loss of all life’s safeguards, of his 
normal and natural adjustment to life into which he was 
bom, and into which he hts naturally by tradition. Change 
of religion is much less a change of religious belief than of 
one’s social system, and involves social ostracism and loss of 
cuitural 5tahiJily, economic security and life’s safeguards. It 
is useless to speak of the richness of the new religious 
experience In Qirist if it involves social discontinuity. Since 
the hearer is concerned only about immediate values Chris- 
tian preadiing fells on deaf ears. Other methods must be 
found of showing the reality of Christian life-values in living 
1 op. fiA, p. 545- 
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coatact with, and as far as possible within, indigenons life. 
Anglo-Saxon Protestant missions cannot possibly succeed 
amongst Muslims as they hare done amongst pagan Afneans 
with whom the cultural complex was in process of disinte- 
gration through the impact of westemism. The Islamic social 
system has not been undennined, but rather has intensHied 
its solidarity in fecc of the external threat. If the Islamic 
system were to break up and Muslims thereby lost their life- 
safeguards, then Qiristian missions and G^mmiuiism would 
have a clear fieldL But our task is not the destnictive one of 
undermining the system, and other non-militant methods 
must be adopted to show that Christ can transform the 
existing state of Muslim society. 

The development of missionary work in the Muslim 
/ Sudan has been rather opportunist in character. Opportuni- 
ties have been seized for establishing educational and social 
welfeie institutioas whenever the way opciicd. A future 
Sudanese Church was never fully anticipate and missionary 
work planned in relation to it. The result is that the work 
has been lop-sided and rigid in form. Each aeddon or 
institution gone its own way, and there has been little 
co-ordination ^ effort. Hiis institutional emphasis has 
conditioned mission work because side by side with mission 
institutions parallel government institutions have anseo. 
Consequently mission institutions have had to be well run, 
with Equate staff and proper equipment; and missionaries, 
harassed by many duties, l»ve I^n left with little time to 
devote to their own training and direct work. Mission institu- 
tions in the Sudan have preceded those of the Government, 
otherwise they wouldhave had na raismir(frt,anA the Govern- 
ment has shown itself ready to profit by theezperience gained 
by their pioneer work. These institutions continue, ilirough 
the quaUty of mission personnel and native sta& trained in 
Chfistian ways of service, to hold a unique positionin the eyes 
of the populace, and offer a standard and cxerdse means of 
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service unsatisfied by the corresponding Govcnimeat insti- 
tutions. 

This absorption in institutional work, however, has led 
to Christian social service and education becoming too much 
an end in itself, and evangelistic work has been almost a 
by-product It has become so, on the one hand, because of 
its conditioning by Government policy and, on the other, 
because of the frustration and mal^ felt by the missionary 
as a tesulr of the apparent inefiectiveness of the difect 
approach, assisted by the pagmatist emphasis of Protestant 
missions. This was the state of deadlock reached at the 
beginning of the war. The effort to maintain institutions 
under war conditions forced niissiooazies to reconsider their 
place in a country where the Government is going ahead in a 
policy of social wet^ and education. They found that it 
is not enough to teach and heal, which still leave the wes- 
terner separate from the people. That led to a realization 
that the whole of missionary policy must be re-orientated in 
the light of the primacy aim of Christian missions— the 
establishment of the visible church. 

4, The Ri-Ormtatm oj the Misshitaiy Approach in the Sudan 

With the devclopmeat of the Christian Church in the 
south, we in the Sudan are ^ed with the Imminent meeting 
of a Sudanese Christianity and a Sudaoesnlslini. The Church 
of the south, freed as it is from the race problem which arises 
where there is a white settlement, will be fovourably placed 
when it becomes the ofHdal religion of the south. 

It is our task in the north to prepare for that day. We 
shall seek (i) to establish Christian centres in all borderland 
areas where Islam is in contact with paganism; and (2) to 
establish Christian centres in the lands of entrenched Islam 
so that the Christianity of the south will have points of 
contact when it flows northwards. 
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Wc are concerned here with method in achieving the 
second of these two aims. 

The missionary will realize in view of past hindrances that 
he is primarily out to demonstrate that his motive is not 
conquest, but witness. Conquest is the wrong attitude, not 
only because it arouses antagonism, but also because, if the 
motive and attitude is competitive, then Christian missions 
lose thdr real validity. Ihe ultimate issue depends upon 
whether in time Christianity can do fuller justice to the 
genuine values of Islam, than Islam to those of Christianity. 
Christianity should surely progress by its own inner con- 
straint to share, and not by self-consdous Christian missions. 
Only to the extent that the missioflary i$ free from that 
self-consciousness, and motived by the impulse to give what 
matters most to him, will his work be truly fruitful. 

This involves a new orientation of our primary aim in 
our approach to the Muslim. One missionary society in the 
Sudan adopted the following aim in an attempt to avoid the 
mistakes of the past: *We believe that our primary aim in our 
great spiritual crusade for the world of Islam is so to live 
and work that people may follow Christ and find new life 
in Him.* To this the corollary was added, 'we realize that 
we have no power of ourselves to lead people to a new life, 
it is the work of the Holy Spirit to bring men to a new 
birth and so into new life*. 

This aim may not be fully adequate since it ignores the 
social side of region, but it is evidence of the change of 
missionary outlook to a truer humility. Perhaps the follow- 
ing aim would be more complete: Our aim is to present 
Jesus Christ in the power of the Holy Spirit that men may 
find new life in Him and accept Him as Saviour in the 
fellowship of the ChurchJ 

The first condidon of approach then is a living feith and 

^ This is a mo^ficatxm of the definition of evanEdiam given by the 
Arebhishops* Commtitt a / Ingrity m ibe £vmifSsH( ^ ^ Cburtb, 191S. 
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a call tooted in Jesus Qirist. Along with that he who seeks 
diicct contact with the Muslim needs a cleat ^cw of what 


he has to offer; and this few possess. 

The second condition of approach is adequate preparation. 
The missionary needs a knowledge of the means of 
expression^ u'ays of life and mode of thought of the Muslim. 


This preparation, which can only be done on the field itself, 
is a long one. 

Given then the apostolic urge to witness and the back- 
ground knowledge of the language, ways of life and thought 
of the people, th^ is a fundamental principle of approach 
which involves the missionary in a new dimension. From 
the beginning he should recognize that his way of thinking 
about spiritual things and the social forms he carries around 
with him, aw possibly inapphcahle to the life and thought 
of African Muslims, and that he needs to tianskte these into 


their terms and fotim.Ifhe could do that letransktion, there 


would be some possibility that the Muslim might recognize 
their relevancy to his own life. Sudanese Muslims have been 
confronted with a westerner's religion whose agents did 
good works which were truly welcomed and keenly appre- 
ciated, but they have netxr l^en challenged by Quistianity 
as the revelation of a new reality to life as they know it. 


Yet experience of Christianity an give to the life of the 
African a re-creation which Islam cannot give. It can change 
the very rhythm of his life, whilst Islam condemns him to a 
statidsm from which escape seems almost impossible. The 
tragedy is that our method of ptesenring Christ was as static 
and lifeless as the Qur'an and even less related to the inner 
needs and life of the Sudanese. 


Thus missionaries came to realize that mission policy and 
missionary method must be determined not by what the 
missionary with his western training thinks it desirable for 
the Muslim to know, and what social form he thinks 


Sudanese Christiaaity should take, but what he must tell and 
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what be inust do In order that die heater can absorb God*s 
reveJationj and this involved creative translation into both 
the mental and social means of indigenous eapression. 

This the missionaxy as an alien unit could not do, and 
thexcfoie means had to be found for making this tiaosladon 
into indigenous terms and soda! life. 

The Koitbem Sudan has always looked both northwards 
and southwards. It has been influenced as much by the south 
as the north, and to-day large sections of the population are 
a composite race— Arab-Negroid-Hainitc. 

In ^ Sudan, as contrasted with Egypt, Palestine, and 
Syria, Christianity was completely wiped out. Missionaries 
t^refbre had no indigenous Christian Church to which they 
could turn for oadonal helpers. The result was that in so 
much of their missionary thirtking in the past they looked 
northward because of the comparatlvdy recent, though 
deeply rooted, background of Islam. Hiey remembered the 
Arab, but not the basic Negroid-Hamitic blood. They drew 
their methods and evangelists from the Muslim north. Their 
non-European evangdistic staff were men and women who 
had been trained or brought up in Islamic countries and had 
a background of centuries of Islamic life and tradition, but 
who, because of this heritage, were oppressed by the dead 
weight of Islam and filled with the inertia engendered by 
the seeming impossibility of breaking in upon its jealously 
guarded unity. 

The work of the Injili Church of Egypt is a case in point. 
This is a young Church built up almost entirely of 'converts’ 
from the Coptic Church. Pastors came in the first place to 
care for its Egyptian members working in the Sudan; though 
the Amerian missionaries had the wider view of the Chu^ 
becoming an instrument of evangelization. The background 
of the Injilis, which Is quite understandable, had not given 
them the kind of faith to challenge Islam, nor had it freed 
them from fear of it. Pastors and members alike looked hack 
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to Egypt as home md regarded their stay io the Sudan as 
exile. This attitude the Amedcaa Ptesbytedan missionaries 
have always tried to break down» but they have failed. Again, 
the Arab Anglican Church in Palestine showed even less 
missionary spirit than the Injili Church and failed to respond 
to an appeal for missionaries to work in the Sudan. 

It is a just criticism that evangelism has no basis and 
therefore loses its force if it docs not spring forth from a 
church filled, not only with Christian life, but above all with 
such Christian life as will act as a living witness to foe renew- 
ing power of the Gospel. This the younger churches of foe 
Near-East have not fulfilled. 

From the Near-East, thetefoie, the only hope was from 
a rebirth of both the older and younger dmrehes, and this 
was too vague a hope upon whifo to plan for the future. 

The experience then of church and evangelistic work in 
foe Sudan had resulted in the coUecrioo together of a few 
dty congregatioos of fordgnecs, but very fow Sudanese. 
These churfoes were unrelated to the life of the land and 
in no way contributed to it. No blacks really felt the church 
to be their home. The Arabic-speaking near-eastemer, 
under the heavy pressuxe of inhe rited knowledge, was not 
able to understand and guide this conrinually evolving mixed 
race, and was in many ways as much cut oS from them as 
v/estem missionaries. His method of presenting his message 
to the local Muslim, based upon that given in other Muslim 
lands, was inedbetive, for so many of their customs and 
thought-processes are Afoican. 

It was impossible, therefore, to continue to wait for this 
witness from the north. Our need was for men and women 
free from the spiritual apathy of near-eastern Christianity 
and the paralysing background of feat of Islam, yet men and 
women ethnically akin to foe Sudanese. 

^The disappearance ofjhe church in the Sudan showed 
tlwt it is useless'to plant a SrurcTTunress it become truly 
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indigenouis. But confrontiDg the failure of Chiistianity, wc 
had the sut^s of lslam» by adopting African fbnxis 
had become an ^nd^gellouj^ reIigo|^ Christiaoity could only 
become indigenous in the fame sense, rooted in the very life 
of the country, if it were an African Qiristianity surging up 
in new power through African missionaries filled with that 
life of the Holy Spirit which is so evident in Central Africa, 
frit that we should cease looking northwards to the lands 
of embedded Islam and stretch out our hands southwards 
to those lands in Afda where the Holy Spirit was actually 
changing men’s lives. 

The name Bilad as Siidin—lAtid of the Blacks— remained 
in our minds, remembering further, as our wider hope, that 
their country was stiK the border-land and the way to Egypt 
and the East. Muslims have no race discriinination and du 
Arabs who entered the Sudan intexmairied with Hatmte and 
'Negro and acepsocaodated themselves to Afiicaii life^ so 
Islam became indigenous. Missionaries and Near-Eastemers 
• do ftOt do this, and so do not encourage the return of an 
indigenous Christianity. 

' Again, m the Sudan the mnei-life of the people is con- 
trolled by an animism less Islamic than African— a back- 
gtound not understood by missionaries, but almost certainly 
understandable by an African Christian whose background 
is probably still animistic. 

The need here was for African Giristian pastors who still 
believed in the power of the spirits, but who had conquered 
their fear of them in Qirist; men who, in their African ways 
of life, would reveal the life-giving power of Christ and open 
the way for Him to penettate the existing fotm of Sudanese 
life and transform it, Western and Eastern Christians have 
done valuable work in the Sudan in changing attitudes. 
They may still be of use as leaders for a time and as helpers 
in specialist work, provided they are wimesses fint and 
foremost, but they cannot be the spearhead of advance. The 
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nrniii emphasis should be placed on the possibilities of eyin^ 
gelism through the African Christiao to the Afdcati Muslim. 

How was this to be done? 

The aim of every mission is to build up in the country in 
which it is working a native Giuich composed of men and 
women reborn in Christ. As T. S. Eliot 2sb in Tht Rj)€k\ 

What life have you if you have fiot life together? 

There is no life that is not in communityj 
And no community not lived in pxaise of God. 

Since religion in A^ca is social and since the Qmich must 
have its roots in the soil of the land, it was necessary to form 
and develop an African Christian community which could 
demonstrate in the midst of the Muslim popukrion how 
community life could be both fertile and stable. This com- 
munity would be composed, not at fort of converts from 
Islam, as all previous outlooks pictured, but oicotwerti from 
pagmm^ 

In Omduemm and many other centies there are large 
numbers of blacb from the south, mainly Nflba, Mom, Bari, 
and Dinka, who have come north in search of adventure 
and through lack of opportunity in the south. A fow of these 
arc settled and have become Muslims by the uatutal process 
of absorption into their new environment, others niake up 
the casual labour market and move about in search of work; 
while the majority, after acquiring enough money to buy 
cattle for the briij-price, return to their native tribe. Vast 
numbers of pure negroids in Omduiman are ex-slaves and 
all these are nominal Muslims. 

Although the process of Islamization proceeds naturally 
among these blacks, Muslims were not so blind as we were 
in the method of an active approach to them. Those who 
work in the houses as servants are compelled to adopt Mus- 
lim names and often taught to pray. Many of them are eager 
to learn the elements of reading and writing, and evening 
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classes have beeo opened foi them in various parts of 
Omdurman. There is one at the Ahf^ School, where they 
are taught hist of all the methods of ablution and the times 
and motions of jaidt, then the actual prayers, and finally, if 
still attending, a litde reading and writing. 

Black pastors and teachers wete felt to be the key-men 
upon whom the whole programme for the indigenization of 
the Church depended. We westerners alone cannot hope to 
express Christianity in living language to these blacks, but 
the black missionary can do it. We could not hope to work 
on any sound basis unless we could enlist the services of 
black missionaries. The C.M,S. was able to make a beginning 
through being lent a pastor from the Evangelical Church of 
Egypt, who was a Shilluk in origin and a convert from 
Islam. The CM.S. hospital in Old Cairo enriched the 
Omdurman hospital by sending a doctor of Dinka origin 
who was also a convert from Islam; whilst a black woman 
evangelist and wclfere worker, Daxfurian in origin, was also 
found. Afeican missionaries should be married so that Chris* 
tian family life will be presented before the Muslim, not as 
a thing remote feom all experience, but as a realizable ideal. 
We westerners will have to give them adequate training and 
self-sacrificing support in their work. 

We decided that our immediate approach should be to 
the more recently arrived blacks, some of whom were 
Christians or had been in touch with missions. These were 
lonely, despised, detribaliaed, no longer restricted by the 
rules of the group and held menial occupations. aerija- 
houses are full of Noba servants. These southerners, freed 
of tribal restraints, often go to the bad. The Government 
cannot return them to the south if they wish to stay. These 
it was decided to approach, organize, train and form into a 
community. Two dubs were opened for them in Khartoum 
and Omdurman. Regular services were held and Christian 
instruction given. As they developed they became the natural 
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ccntica of gravitation for others coniing north, many of 
whom were thus saved from debauchery and Islam. The 
majotity were migrants who were preserved, through the 
maintenance of their Oimri^irt Jife in the midst of apievaiJing 
Islam, from tetutaing to be a debasing and disintegrating 
element in the life of their tribes. But for others the Church 
became a new life-centre, and a small.Christian community 
is being built up, The fint baptism of three Moms and one 
NQba took place in Omdunnan in 1945. Whilst mdividuai 
conversion owing to the character of Chiistianjty is essential, 
yet as soon as there was a group of two or three they were 
con^onted with the cballcnge of Christ as a coixununity. 
The Church thus beame for them 1 new lifc'centie. Unlike 
Muslims, they did not have to renounce their security on 
becoming Christians; they had already lost it when they left 
their tribe.* 

The development of the community became of economic 
needs may takt the form of a Oiristian-colony, but care is 
being exercised to ensure that it docs not have an artiiicifll 
character by the segregation of converts. The majority work 
outside the mission as servants in the main, though two or 
three who knew English well have obtained good posts in 
Govemment oflBces. Nor is this work taking the hnn of a 
purely sodobgical experiment, because everything is being 
allow^ to dc^op freely with the environment. We do not 
want the feamework of a Christian society without a 
Christian content. 

But as the community develops we shaL have to offer 

* llunkln^ U) tciTns of the gxvup-life of laLurv auiec ve cannot approach 
tbe group, it scema «roflg to sepacate indhriduids Fcom ihdr oomnumity, 
kcqjing them in isolation from the bash of thnr communal Ufc. for the 
poiposcofliudditievipachurch, On the other hand, the anpicacb to ablated 
southemen, whet^r Muslim or Fagan, is fully juatified because th^ are 
abeady isolated and their IltcS have a chance to become mtegtated in the 
new community as u develops. OnctJtcaaofleratiuc hometotbenotthem 
Mailim convert, with the possibility of re-cieatioa in a Chiistiafi comaiutilty, 
then the extnenon becomes justifiable 
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economic security. It is absurd to expect a community of 
Gifistiatis to exist in the midst of a vase Muslim population 
u^ithout considering from tlie outset its economic adjust- 
ment. Mr, Meric Davis, in the Madras Report, ‘ stassca the 
hitherto hardly recognized fact that evangelism, education 
and social service (medidne, welfare, etc.) can only make 
their full contribudoti in so far as they are carried on by a 
community which takes full account of the economic en- 
vironment. Therefore, from the beginning, expert opinion 
from outside, and study, planning and experiment by 
missionaries, will be vital to the development of the 
conununity. 

Large numbers of Egyptian and other Eastern Christian 
families employ southerners, and southerners should also 
leaven and eventually replace the Muslim staif of missionary 
institutions, but reliance upon such absorption alone would 
be too haphazard. In the dty it will be necessary to develop 
small unit and home industries, such as woodwork, pottery, 
and tile-making— the andent Sudanese Christians product 
hand-painted pottery. These industries should be as far as 
possible related to the life of the whole environment. For 
the women thctc might be a laundry, weaving and mat-wort, 
which could be marketed through a mission industries room 
and bazaar. The immediate planning would be the work of 
the missionary technical expert, since the industries must he 
related to easily accessible raw material. Expert training and 
guidance will always be necessary and there will be the 
problem of marketing the products. 

T.ljcindividnai Christian black is helpless if he stands alonc_ 
in the rmdst of^ predominandy Muslim population, but in 
s^*a community, lireadung a Christian atmosphere, he 
need not feel isolated; and, further, such a recognized com- 
munity, built upon a sound economic basis, will o^ a 
united front to the world. But our hopes go funher than 

1 Vol. V, Tbt EmnmU Batit of ih« Omh, pp. 4H-38. 
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this. A living church vill inevitably be a witnessing church 
and it is oui hope that the community, lemaining African 
but breathing a new spirit, will witness by its very life and 
draw others to itself. 

The community then from the beginning was planned to 
be self-supporting. Since some of the southerners who were 
not working as servants in houses had to be accommodated 
at the clubs to save them from the demoralizing influences 
of Muslim lodging houses, the need for a hostel soon arose, 
ind one was built in 194] in the Omdurman club grounds. 

Ability to read and write is an important step towards the 
economic development of the group, and night classes were 
started from the beginning, whikt opportunity for further 
training and work is being provided for the occasional bright 
lad who arises out of the mass of mediocrity. The community 
is being led to recogniai early that the support of the Church 
is its own responsibility. The actual soda! pattern of the 
community is developing freely with the environment, and 
the right cultural synthesis will be the result of living 
development to which the Christian way of life will be 
adjusted. We are not so unwise as to expect or demand at 
the outset a fiiU-grown Christian life, nor oonfotmity to 
western standards of morality. We arc finding that teaching 
the Christian way of life is of infinitesimal vine compared 
with what is assimilated from the way of life of the group. 
Their becoming Christians throws them into a new world 
of perpetual renewal by means of which they may grow 
gradually to the stature of full-grown men in Christ. 

Western leadership will continue only as long as necessary, 
but western oversight and guidance must continue for some 
time owing to the group’s position in a great Muslim centre. 
It is the aim of the western missionary to pave the way and 
stimulate the growth of a community which will express an 
African Christianity. The community is attracting migrant 
blacks from the south, who join it naturally without effort. 
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CorxespondeiKie and coopeiadoa is maintained with mis- 
sions in the Nliba Mountains and Southetn Sudan, so that 
the group can be put into touch with Chfisdaos and pagans 
coming north and thatthose who return ma^ befoUowed up.' 
In the case of migiants who tetum south, instead of their 
recumu^ to become a debasing and disiittegradng element 
in the tribe, their conuct with a Christian city oomnmnity 
life may help to widen the tribe's outbok and fiitther its 
prosperity. 

In view of our aim that the church should he a witnessing 
church, one very important thing is being kept in mind. 
£aperiencc in other fields has tau^t us that the community 
should, ftom the very outset^ become conscious of its re- 
sponsibility for Muslim evangelism and take an active sha» 
in it. It speaks much for the work o£ southern missions that> 
though by no means their best members come north, yet 
the majority ace selfconsciously proud of thdi reUgion and 
quite unafraid of avowing it, even though that sometimes 
means they bse their job or arc subject to pecsecurion. 

The chaJicnge of the southerners, which brought to mis- 
sionaries the realization that there could indeed be a Church 
of Sudanese in the north, has revolurionized their attitude 
towards established institutions. They thought of them, not 
as a rather isolated form of Christian witness, but in celadon- 
ahip to a fiinite Sudanese Chutch and the patient work of 
th^ predecessors thus acquired a new significance and 
challenged them to rethink their institutiOQs in rclarion*- 
ship to the Chutch. The existing misrionaty appioadi 
through sodai service and education continues, but with 
changes of method and new emphases, and is gradually 
orientating itself around the community, membezs of which 
from the beginning are being encouraged to take an in- 

' The Sudan Unired Misuon, ibr mstance, »nu Christ jaa Nubs lo smd)' 
africvltutc in fOattonm. These were accoJiunodated in the Oimhutnan 
Hostd, and tbdr Chtistiui life sod felkrwship tnaintatnod through the Oub 
aiKl ChtiKfa life. 
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cteasingly direct slme in £he work, and above all to wltneas 
thioug)ri social welfare and education. 

Mission inscications will have an Increasing importance in 
the future. The Government has instituted a twenty-year 
policy for the sudanuation of its services. It is inevitable that 
Government services will steadily detetiofate for the Sudan- 
ese have not the mental background to maintain western 
standards, nor the spintual background to hold positions of 
trust with the integnty that been shown by British 
officials. This sudanization will mean that mission institu- 
tions will stand out very vividly ftom those of the Sudan 
Govemment and will ofe a means of service, and standard 
of efficiency and moral integrity not oflbred by theirs. 

The challenge of the south^ts has also led to a great 
change of attitude towards direct Muslim evangelism. The 
missionaries looked upon their Muslim friends with new 
eyes. All kinds of indexes showed them that the work of the 
past had not been un&akful and had had a deeper influence 
than they realked. They no loo^r took it for granted that 
the Sudanese were too deeply entrenched in Iriam ever to 
be changed. They saw those who had received a western 
education dissatisfied by Islam as a spiritual basis for life, 
leaving it for a humanist basis, only to And that empty too; 
yet clinging to Islam as the sodal environment outside which 
they would be even more at sea. These challenges shocked 
missionaries to a realization that the greater the challenge 
the greater the opportunity presented. The work of the past 
has shown Miislinu that the missionary's interest in them is 
genuine; but if that is 501, then the missionary cannot restrain 
himself from desiring to share with them the fiilkr riches 
that are in Jesus Christ The foundations of a Church have 
now been laid which can be a real home for converts from 
Islam. 

Whilst admitting that the tactical methods of the past have 
done something to lay a foundation upon which to build. 
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the missions are now devdoping a strategy upon which the 
Church can develop a long tenn and far-teaching plan, think- 
ing of the few native Christians as partners in the missionary 
enterprise. A project for a joint missionary endeavour in 
Omdurman has made a great advance with the grant of land 
by the Government fora Christian centre. This will be in the 
names of the C.M.S. and the United Presbyterian Mission 
jointly as trustees for the Sudanese Church. The centre will 
comprise a church, hall, dub and hostel for southerners, 
pastor’s house, a literary centre and a sports area, ^hile for 
the time being in tbe Union Church the Anglican and InjUi 
Churches will each follow its separate riaditions as ogards 
the Sacrament of the Holy Communion, every opportunity 
will be taken, as in iact is already being done, for joint 
worship through the ministry of the Word. 

A word of warning should perhaps be given. The de- 
velopment of such an indigenous Church-community does 
not necessarily mean that Christianity will become more 
acceptable to Muslims. The theoccntric character both of the 
Islamic system and the Christian Church must always mean 
a bleak to the convert and a re-orientation of life around a 
new centre. But it does mean that such re-orientation will be 
natural, that there will be no radical displacement in cultural 
life, and that the new community will be a real home to the 
convert. If the time comes when, with the intensificatictti of 
the nationalist spirit, opposition is raised to the .entrance of 
foreign missionaries, the Sudanese Christian Church will be 
secufdy planted. 

j . Nafm/ of Approach 

We ate committed in our new approach, in the same way 
as Islam, to a aeative relationship towards indigenous life 
as the basic material in which Christian needs must become 
incarnated. The values of the Islamic heritage may then be 
redirected and enriched by contaa with the spirit of Christ, 
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Indigenous mnns of expsessioDj by tcktiog new ttuth to 
the background of the hearer, will give it a natuial setting 
and a fresh application to him, without obscuring the fact 
that it is challenging and lerolutionary. So may these devo* 
tees of swlija (saints) realize that the experience of unity 
with the Self-existent, which they seek to gain in the ecstatic 
repetition of the (religious exercises of a Sufi frat- 
ernity), is to be found in its fulness in Giristand Him alone^ 
The western missionary it is true cannot impart indigenous 
quality, but it is possible for him to impart his own practices 
in sudi a way that they art shown to be variable and he can 
encourage indigenous expressions of devotion. He will be 
eager to seek for natural and not attifidal approaches, to 
employ in a creadvc way the Imaginatiye, emotional, and 
social means and forms of iikdigenous expression, The 
following are some possible methods by which missionaries 
in the Sudan may work through their community to the 
direct presentation of Christ 
The growth of a Christian tariqa or brotherhood with a 
as its centre. This would be a centre for spiritual 
development by communal and solitary prayer, for training 
seekers of the Truth and a place of natural gravitation 
Muslim inquirers, since their contact with Christianity would 
be in an atmosphere natural and congenial to them. Here 
the Christian message would be recognized less as a doctrine 
than as a new pattern of life, as the Way’. The economy of 
the centre would be that of any Muslim Su(^ a 

centre, however, could never be a forced growth and could 
only develop if the right man appeared. 

The Abu Rof and Abd Kadoq wclfiire centres are examples 
of the ‘cellular’ approach in practice. Contact is made and 
kept up with the whole family of the mothers who are taught 
how to care for their babies and who regard the wel^ie 
sister as their ‘mother’. Thus their radiation influences the 
whole area. 
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Again, we have shown the ceottal place that ^lydm (visita- 
tion) to sludnes holds in the cmotiocal life ^ Sudanese 
women, Wc need in any Sudanese Christian community to 
show by the simple aa of adoration at Christian shrines how 
the temptations of the world, the flesh and the devil may be 
ovetcome; how the trials of life can be transformed to acta of 
inspiriting devotion and service; how persccation can be ac- 
cepted joyfully. In the personal drama of the Sacrament of 
Holy Communion at the shrine festivals will be reapitulated 
and symbolized the historic crisis in which the Divine entered 
into history, and died and rose again; the worshipper re- 
living the moment when He came. 

This will involve the writing of Gmstian mhds (birth- 
stories) and theit dramatizarion. The supreme birth is above 
all central, but the possibility of baySrts means that any 
Christian saint maybe introduced. The dedicatory saint’s day 
of the local Church may be made a real ‘red-Jetter’ day. 
Surely the healing grace of the Commuiuon ritual, answering 
each cry of the human heart, offers recreative possibilities 
beside which the dMfy is but a tawdry sham. 

A Christian cluE^or iimrary centre might be develf^ed, 
not on western lines, but in the open, in a like a cow- 

house, where intercourse of the kind the Sudwese love, with 
its tea-ritual, will be atmospherically Cbiistisn. 

These are all soda) means of indigenous expression, for 
in spite of the individualist appeal of Islam, itlc reIigiotM)f 
the SudapiKe is. sociaTmhara^.TInetiuag we shoul^ffic' 
about, we seiS^ot the*a^mmodation of Christianity 
to the African Muslim’s heritage, but to indigenize Chris- 
oaniry; therefore we may use this heritage as his natural 
mode of life-expression only if we use it coatively by giving 
it new content and ditection. It is a question, not of relating 
Christianity to his means of exptession because of their 
incompatibility with Christianity, but of taking his means of 
expression and relating them to Christianity. 
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6. Tht Dirtct Pnsmiatim of the Cbristim Messa^ 

It is difficult to wdte about the dkect pfcseotatioa of 
Guist to Muslims because the gap which sepmtes the 
Eutopean from the African Muslim is so enoimous. We 
shall be wise if we do not delude oufselves as to the extent 
that most of us can enter into the life and understand the 
thoughts of the Sudanese. But this gap does not excuse us 
from out call to witness. The westeen missionary must wit- 
ness at every opportunity mote directly than by ‘good 
works’, othCTwise he cannot insjure the local church to 
evangelize, for the church, seeing the missionary absorbed 
in the secondary approach takes it to be the most important 

We could think of the conditions which would be laid 
on the leader of the Christian we have mentioned- 
Such ai^ one would never don a cloak of simplicity or he 
would be a felse mystic. He would live a simple life among 
simple folk and then he could speak the profound simpli- 
cities of Christianity in simple words— that would be to 
preach a Gospel suitable for foe Sudanese. Sharing their life 
and experience to sndi an extent that it would come natural 
to him to speak in the language that would reach the people, 
Christ would be to the Sudanese the answer to foe yearnings 
of their hearts and that pearl of great price to gain whifo 
they would sell their all. 

For thiif we await the time and the manl For us aliens 
one thing can help— a true attitude of deep Christian 
‘charity’ and devotion can, at times, dispel that thick 
blanket-like fog around us sufficiently for us to reveal to 
one or another some treasure in Christianity without which 
he cannot live. 

For us, moved with the desire to give, if not our whole 
selves, as much as we can, there ate certain conditions of 
presentation which experience has taught us. 

Two negative conditions of approach to individuals should 
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be Stated because they ate still very dominant. We shall learn 
the futility of the use of those half-truths of Islam which 
have been derived from Judaism or Omstiamty as points of 
contact; and wc shall learn that doettmes should never be 
ptesented except to one who is ready to unite with us in 
reverence and faith. 

Firstly, the many elements of Islam which have been 
derived from Chiistiaiuty are no real starting-point, because 
by becoming a part of die body of Islamic doctrine, they 
b^og to a diileicat plane of religious apprehension, whose 
whole tendency is anti-Chiisrian. The /mbi *Isa of Islam has 
no connection whatever with Jesus Christ; so that veneration 
of Ts5 as a prophet » no means fot his enrichment as the 
eternal Christ, So, too, the logos doctrine of Sufi speculation 
i$ an adventitious feature and not a vital element of the &ith. 
We cannot start from Muslim thought any mote than wc 
can adapt the Gospel to it. 

Secondly, scholarly missionaiics have expended too much 
time and energy on the way to present Christian docedne 
to Muslims as though, this were a primary approach. We 
are called piimaitly .to witness to Christ, not to interpret 
Him. Most men are irodonal in matter of &ith, and, since 
faith precedes knowledge, the primary approach has to be 
deeper than the mere striving for intellectual understanding. 
Some sort of mutual consdousness, in which the emotions 
and will, as well as the mind, are involved, must come first. 
Only with such a sympadietic basis will it be possible to 
explain how doctrines arose out of Christian experience. 
Conviction may then be advanced by an intdlectoal argu- 
ment, but only when the experience behind is shared. Mor 
IS it easy for hellenized Christianity to find any common 
ground or voahulary with one brought up as a Muslim. 
It is a tnatter not only of the mnslation of words, but of 
meanings; of rethinking Omstology in Islamic terms and 
Islamic categories of thought. Since Christian Arabic termi- 
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nology was built up centunes ago and it is so difficult to 
express Christianity through Islamic thought, we shall advo- 
cate the confrontation of the Muslim with the Christ of 
history and experience in the messianic terms of crisis and 
decision, letting the explanations^ if needed, arise out of the 
actual experience whose dynamic will give life to the new 
tcnninology. Our aim is to demonstrate that the Christian 
Gospel aims at the Sudani in his actual needs, through a 
vivid picseWatioii of God’s deahriga with Man through 
Jesus Christ- 

Our primary witness and the background to witness in 
words is the Christian life lived in community, even if the 
community be composed only of missionaries. Whatever wc 
Say in words may be resented and can always be answered, 
but to the life lived in fellowship with Jesus Christ there it 
no answer. Where two or three arc gathered together^ 
through the relationships of Chrisrian friendship, worship 
and disinterested service— there He is revealed. Such pre- 
patation of the ground is essential to the direct presentation 
of the Gospel, 

No valid approach to Christ is possible except through 
experience, and our method must be to help the Muslim to 
enter into that experience. Wc arc called to take the Muslim 
by the hand, as Philip took Nathaniel, and ask him to look 
with us at Jesus Christ, in expectancy that he, like ourselves, 
will learn in his own experience who He is. It is the function 
of the Father, not ours, to reveal the Son, 

The Christian life and the Christian experience arc far more 
efSccrivc than any method, cannot do without 

The foundation of our method wiU be the direct presentation 
of Jesus Christ in the power of the Holy Spirit, realizing 
that the work of bringing the Muslim to Christ can never 
be accomplished by human power. Given the right atmo* 
sphere, we ate called simply to witness, with foil reject to 
the freedom of our friend’s personality, never a^;uing nnr 
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watering down the Gospel, but ‘speaking the truth in lo\ e’, 
chinking of him, not as a Muslim to be won away fmm 
Islam, but simply as one who needs Christ and to whom we 
would make Him known. We arc called te? the simple pro- 
damation of the Gospel message in the faith that Jesus 
Christ, the Word of God, will pierce through to the toots 
of our friend’s personality and work the will of God in his 
heart in renewal and new life. 

Our approach will be a fusion of the Christ of History 
and the Christ of Experience. Wc are called to teach the 
Muslim the simple Johanninc story of the life of Christ, 
rooted in history yet super-historical, making Him— by our 
presentation and mutual study of the Bible, vivified with 
our own and others’ experience— 9o to fulfil his needs, that 
He will leap out and into bis life. The human approach is 
vital; some way must be found of bringing the hearer into 
contact with the dynamic historic forces of Christianity in 
idatioo to his own life and bis life too in community. Oui 
message will be human and vivid only if it is presented 
against the background of actual human problems of joy 
and sorrow, life and death. 

The historical appeal intensifies if with it is linked the 
urgenq of the messianic hour of crisis and challenge. Most 
Muslims are messianically-mindcd, but western Christiins, 
whilst believing in a personal Messiah, have lostthe messianic 
attitude and vision. Yet an insistence upon the Parmsia^ the 
hour of decision, is common to the eschatological trends of 
Christianity and Islam, and insistence upon the world as the 
scene of a divine drama should be as central in our approach 
as it was in the days of the Apostles. I am not suggesting 
that we should use Islamic eschatological elements, but that 
there is possibility of the hearers’ response to such a pte* 
wntation because of their own attitude of ezpectadon. We 
shall ourselves develop an attitude of expectation. Blind and 
deaf they may be, but the moment will come when the eyes 
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of the blind \nU be opened, and the cars of the deaf un- 
stopped. That IS our con£dent expectation. 

Upon those uho have ears to hear we will be careful not 
to impose doaiine and msdtuticmi religion Our message, 
Lke that of the eatl) Christians, is simpl> the story and an 
insistence on the Moment Later, when those facts are 
apprehended in terms of the eternal Christ, when the chal- 
lenge is accepted, doctunes will mevitahly anse out of them. 
It IS our hope that the hearers, in their own way, under the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, will come to a realiiation of 
Christ’s claims for Hims elf and upon them 

We beheve, too, that we should encourage to the full all 
stages of witness withm the Muslim community. At the 
same time we believe that Chnsdan eipencnce cannot be 
fully apprehended or find its true expression in any other 
^ way than withm the Chnsdan Church. The full response to 
the call of Chnst involves absolute surrender of everything 
that tends to keep man away from life with Him. Out 
advanced teadung will thexefbte include the cnsis of 
Baptism, and the Qwirch as the Bodv of Chnst. Those who, 
in view of the weakness in the life of the Church m the Near 
East, can stand the strain of full witness are few, but all 
nussionanes to Muslims have known some great souls who 
have left all to follow Him and through persecution held 
firm to their faith 

A break away from the old Islamic environment is in- 
evitable, but with It there comes communion with Chnst 
through the Chnsdan community. Much therefore depends 
upon that community, for it is only within the Church that 
the moral and spmtual energy is found which makes it 
possible for men and women to live after the ‘pattern’ of 
Qmst. The weakness of the Church life has been too often 
the cause of the return of converts to Islam. 

We should be ready to encourage fellowship between 
Chnsdan and Muslim There will be no danger in this, hut 
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rather will it strengihcn the convert, and, we hope, be the 
ideal witness, provided two conditions arc observed, that 
there is continued teaching after baptism, and that the 
convert finds a true home in his new community. 

Finally, to recapitulate the essentials ofthe direct approach, 
wc shall proclaim the Gospel message in that spirit which 
springs from a genuine reverence for the Muslimas person- 
ality, on the one hand; and from a vital sense of the fret that 
power is al) of God, on the other. Our sole aim is to present 
Christ, in expectancy that He, the Word of God, will 
eventually grip their lives and turn them from darkness into 
the light. 



APPENDIX 


THE ^SOUTHERN POLICY’ 

Sir Stewart Symes in an Appendix to his Report on the 
Sudan for 19)7 defines the ‘Southern Policy somewhat 
loosely as follows: 

The genera] conditions of the Northern Sudan miut be sharply 
distinguished from those of the south. In the fotmer region 
Arabic is generally a lingua fcarica and Arab social and culcotal 
ideas are more familiar. South of latitude u® is met a medley of 
tribes, with dUfetent languages and usages, in which few tlmds 
of common sendmenc are discernible outside the primidve needs 
for fond, teproduedon and self-defence. Natural obstacles of 
terrain and intercommuoicadoo in a region subject to an annual 
alternation from inundation to— in many places— drought arc 
greater. Trade is meagre and cash crops hard to find and market 
profitably. Slaping sickness and head the list of a large 
range of local evils. The whole of the region is highly malarious. 
Baleful memories of populations which were decimated in places 
and disorganued e^^iywhere by the slave traffic aeated a 
miksma of distrust of aoy outside interference, which is only now 
being dispelled by extended contact with the ofiiceis of a new 
Govcimneat that has proved to be benevolent as well as power- 
ful. Mote than thirty years of patient, cautious peoetradon by 
officials and others, including missionaries, is begiiinmg to yidd 
fruits in the reintegradon of a normal tribal life, in good public 
security and a fdendly atdtude on the put of the nadves. These 
southern societies arc now in process of being reformed along 
indigenous patterns in accordance with their natural capacities 
and material requirements. This is the simple aim of the so<alled 
'Southern Poli^. It recognizes that southern gemus dietinc, 
tively African andhcgroWrftjflndww'i^ the diwliahlc.nctus 
'SSweea tftc peqilBS t^STNorthem and Southm’Sudatt will 
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be best establishes! on a 6nn basis of common uu^ts and 
mutual toleiance A<i cime passes^ dus ncxua will undoubtedly 
be strengtheoed and extend^> but whether, uutiah]i, by passage 
of Nortbem Sudane«;c southwards or, as seems more likely, by 
an infiltration of ‘southerners^ seeking work in the more pros- 
perous disCiicCs of the Nocthera Sudan, is still unceftain. in 
either the primary urge will be an economic one and uiter- 
njmgling of the two— very difletcnt— racial stocks need entail a 
state of political subjeconn to neither. Improved reUoons already 
prevaihng on the fm^cs of the north and south between 
‘ArabicUted^ and negroid pastorahsts pionuse well fox the ulu- 
loate success of a policy which is clearly well adapted to suit local 
conditions and by its uctli/atton of ‘southern’ employees, has 
provided a good and most economical administration of the 
region.' 

The announcement m September 1943 of the decision to 
form AJvtmj Comtis which ^catnes the process of asso- 
ciaDDtJ of Sudanese with Govcftimcnt beyond the sphere of 
Local Government into the sphere ot Cditral Government*, 
bfflits the operations of the councils to the Northern Sudan, 
The apbuiatory note says: 

The reasons foi the limitation of this Council to the sue Northern 
ptovinccs (which have a population of oxer 4^ miUiori) ate two- 
fold. Firstly, the genera} conditions, siMual, cultural, ecooontJc 
and linguistic of the Northern Sudan ate . ^arply distm- 
guished ftom those of the Southern Sudan Secondly, the ethmc 
^vctsity and comparotive backvrafdaess of the southern tribes 
preclude die selection of suitable indigenous fepresentatives. In 

the Notth, nor can the North repieseat the South Tfie oidinance, 
however, provides for the possibility of a separate Advisory 
Connell for the Southern Provinccb, or of an Advisory Council 
fo( the whole Sudan, whenever either of these alternatives may 
be found desirable and feasible 

* Jitiori M the jidmtmsir&im of the Sudmi tH 1937, App IV, pua 7 
PP 
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The Sudan Government has always been preoccupied with 
the northern Sudan because the north has been much more 
vocal and its problems more continuously before the Central 
Government. The s outh has received little attention on 
account of the backwardness anJ conservatism of the pagan 
tribes, together with ideals of their prcscrvatioii as litdng 
museums, multiplicity of languages, dIOEculties of communi- 
cation and economic development 

This laissri-Jain policy has proved impossible in practice. 
During the war years the south has been awakening. Many 
new points of contact have been set up between southerners 
and western civilization. Those who have received education 
in mission schools are becoming mcteasingly conscious of the 
economic and intelicccual disabilities under which they live. 
This awakening has brought home to the Government its 
moral obligation to foster their moral and material wdfiice 
so that they can play their part in modern Africa, to which 
end plans for very considerable future development ate 
now (r94j) being prepared. 
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